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_ FRANCE’S NEW CHEERFULNESS. 


[TN a heaving and plunging world, France is comparatively 
unperturbed. She looks on the scene of struggle and is 
~ thankful for such advantages as she enjoys. In her present 
mood they appear to be considerable. France has almost for- 
_ gotten to send up the customary cry for security. It may be 
that professions of misgiving were always more tactical than 
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_ proved to be right about a number of matters on which they 
were wrong. ‘The attitude she took up in the two great inter- 
national conferences—the last, it is hoped, of these unwieldy 
machines for squeezing her into acquiescence with the nebulous 
ideology of Anglo-Saxon countries—has justified itself. Is it 
not now obvious to the most obtuse that this is no moment to 
abandon French defences? Other countries, which had preached 
but not practised disarmament, seemed to the French to be in 
a conspiracy to weaken French forces. Now it is difficult to 
contend that Europe is pacified, that there is no risk of war, 
and that vigilance is an offence. Again, in the question of 
currency, it looked as though a resolute attempt was being 
made to batter the franc into submission to deliberately debased 
“moneys. At London the French representatives were obliged 
to protect the franc against the onslaught of new-fangled 
_ theories—an onslaught which was made in a spirit of moral 
indignation, and with loud protests against French obstinacy 
in sticking to positions which were the positions of their assai}- 
‘ ants a few months before. If other countries choose to enter on 
_ a great gamble, it is surely to the good that some nation should 
_ endeavour to keep a point of stability in the tossing seas of 
experimental economics. France is pleased with her rdle of 
_ moderator in a mad world. She is pleased that she is recognised 
as the leader—since Great Britain refused the leadership—of 
the gold-standard nations. In short, if such a country as France 
had not existed, conservative in politics and in finances, it 
would now have been necessary to invent it. 
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France is fundamentally conservative—or at least is less 
capricious and less liable to be caught by glittering new doc- 
trines than most countries. Abroad, a good deal of difference 
is discerned between the Right and the Left. But the real 
difference is merely that the Left made more electoral use (elec- 
toral should have an international as well as a national sense) 
of the current popular ideas, though the Right, in fact, yielded 
to them. ‘This is not to say that France wished to appear — 
stubborn. Her eventual acceptance of the Four-Power Pact— | 
coming after the evacuation of the Rhineland, the relinquishing | 
of reparations, the granting of conditional military equality to 
Germany—sufficiently shows France’s willingness to fit herself, 
as far as possible, into the general scheme. 

France does not believe that a revision of the treaties is 
possible without peril in an excited Europe. If everybody 
would only be calm and content, then indeed concessions might 
be made. Some of us hold that the denial of territorial conces- 
sions must keep Europe in a ferment. While there is a feeling 
of injustice, peace must be precarious. But whatever we think, 
the French have certainly a good case in declining to advocate 
surrender under threats. 

Now if the Four-Power Pact means anything, it means, as 
Signor Mussolini and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have frankly 
admitted, that an examination of treaties with a view to equit- 
able changes has become necessary, and that it is the business 
of the Great Powers to try to come to an accord on this and on 
other subjects. France could not hold out, but she did her best 
to emasculate the Pact of Rome. How far she has succeeded is 
open to debate. She assured, and apparently convinced, the 
members of the Little Entente that no alterations could be 
effected except under the provisions of the Covenant, which are 
probably useless for this purpose. She did not succeed in 
persuading Poland that the Pact is innocuous. 

If one were to define French policy in the international sphere, 
one would have to lay some stress on its temporising character. 
France is not prepared to resist to the end any political move- 
ment that is really strong; but she gives way slowly, obtains 
such modifications as are feasible, and trusts to time and cir- 
cumstance to blunt the edge of the movement. She practises 
a sort of political jiu-jitsu. Time and circumstance have not 
been unfavourable to this French method. The advent of Herr 
Hitler was not altogether unwelcome to France. She had been 
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ready to be conciliatory to Germany, though she disliked being 
pushed farther than she wished to go, and the systematic 
reproaches of Great Britain and the United States, sympathetic 
to Germany, were altogether injudicious. Now the flamboyant 
speeches and the vicious actions of the Nazis are a vindication 
(I am writing from the French angle) of the French view. They 
do not unduly disturb France; France has become less nervous, 
less apprehensive, as the situation becomes more obviously 
dangerous. But they aroused in Great Britain considerable in- 
dignation, and France had the satisfaction of discreetly remind- 
ing Great Britain of her clearer pre-vision. It was excellent 
that her neighbours across the Channel should be shocked into 
an appreciation of the realities. As for the United States, with 
her sudden laudation of autarchy, she has presumably with- 
drawn for a time from European diplomacy. 

Nor is it only the British complacency which has been shaken. 
Italy herself, who was more audaciously anti-French, has been 
compelled to think again. Signor Mussolini had, as it were, 
made the pace for Germany. He had clamoured for disarma- 
ment, which implied Italian parity and German equality. He 
had called for revision, which would be at the expense of the 
French group of nations. He may even be said to have raised 
up a disciple in Herr Hitler. But when there was, to employ 
an expressive Americanism, a show-down, Italy was moved to 
caution. The Nazi excesses were embarrassing, and were not 
to be confounded with Fascism. Besides, German foreign policy 
developed on lines which were by no means pleasing to Italy. 

There was the problem of the Anschluss. France has been 
regarded as the principal obstacle to the union of Austria and 
Germany, though, in fact, French interest is somewhat indirect 
and partly sentimental. The Little Entente is more directly 
concerned and has expressed itself in unambiguous terms. Yet 
Italy, more acutely than France, more acutely even than the 
Little Entente, would be affected by the extension of Germany to 
the Brenner, and the hegemony of Germany along the Danube. 
Here then is a breach between Italy and Germany; and the 
Italian reaction is to turn towards France. 

It would be easy to find other aspects of European diplomacy 
which are advantageous to France. There is the rebellion of 
Austria; there are Central European negotiations; there is the 
fresh rapprochement of France and Russia, of Poland and Russia, 
and the pledges of non-aggression from the Baltic to the Black 
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Sea and beyond, which, among other things, tend to unite the 
Slavs. And while European diplomacy, almost without effort, 
is serving France, the French military preparations of a purely 
defensive nature are progressing. The unfortunate result of a 
series of utterances by French politicians was to alarm the 
French people. ‘The present Prime Minister, M. Daladier, is 
far more sparing of his words, and when he speaks it is to 
reassure the country. Nothing has more helped to restore 
French composure than the declaration that the frontier forti- 
fications are virtually impregnable. "There have been many 
descriptions of the steel and concrete constructions which are 
designed to repel any conceivable attack. They are certainly 
formidable works. Whether they are really impassable 
depends, of course, to some degree on the character of a possible 
attack. JI am no expert in these matters and I do not pro- 
nounce. But from the purely political viewpoint, I consider the 
statement of the Prime Minister to be timely. Far too much 
has been made of the assumed vulnerability of France; far too 
much has been said about the need of international aid. It is 
well that the French should feel themselves secure, for fear 
is an evil counsellor. 

On the financial and economic strength of France there is a 
wide difference of opinion. The Ministers, M. Bonnet in 
particular, have firmly stated their intention of remaining on 
the gold standard, whatever happens to the pound and dollar. 
The foolish and ill-fated London Conference will not be 
altogether valueless if it fortifies France and her continental 
associates in their resolve to stand faithful to the old system 
until it is proved that the new systems are better. Possibly 
the old system of fixed values has no future. It may be that 
the new systems of manipulated values have much to commend 
them. But even those who are most dogmatic as to the 
superiority of elastic currencies should be glad that some 
measuring-wand is preserved somewhere in the world until 
their theories are put to the test. 

That is, at any rate, what the French feel. They are opposed 
to voluntary devaluation. They do not wish to participate in 
a race of depreciation. It must be remembered that the franc 
has already lost four-fifths of its value. There has already 
been inflation on an immense scale. France has had her 
experience and she does not wish to repeat it. She is a thrifty 
nation, containing a large percentage of rentiers, who saw their 
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savings largely swept away from 1924 to 1926. ‘The Govern- 
ments which were in power were partly to blame, but not 
wholly. No one after the war had the courage to take the 
drastic measures which were necessary. The franc fell from 
twenty sous to four, and would have fallen still lower had not 
M. Poincaré called a halt. Whatever slight benefits there 
seemed to be in the period of inflation have long since dis- 
appeared. The cost of living has risen far beyond the coefficient 
of five, so that to-day France is one of the most expensive 
countries in the world. The impetus to exportation was short- 
lived; and the invisible exports in the shape of tourist trade 
have vastly declined. 

To maintain the franc will, however, be a difficult task. 
There are, as in every country, inflationists who are willing to 
adopt facile courses. It is so easy to let the franc fall; it is 
so hard to stop it from falling. If the rest of the world is 
out to destroy acquired riches, there are plenty of people ready 
to abandon the effort to defend them in France. The trade 
deficit is serious. As for the budget, despite many promises 
to balance it, it is on paper acknowledged to be in deficit, and 
in reality the receipts are far from coming up to the estimates. 

Can the screw be tightened? France has reached the point 
where further taxation will not only be unpopular, but will 
probably be ineffective. Everybody agrees that there must be 
retrenchment. But in practice a drastic diminution of Govern- 
ment expenditure meets with vigorous opposition. ‘The public 
officials decline to be the victims. Deputies, who depend for 
their election on strongly organised bodies of beneficiaries of 
the public funds, are inclined to vote against any proposal to 
curtail public services. Inflation of credit by borrowing is prob- 
ably as bad as inflation of currency. When Parliament meets 
again in the autumn it is possible that an adequate project will 
be brought forward. If it is not, then the france will be in 
danger. If it is, then the Government will be in danger. 

When M. Daladier took office at the beginning of the year 
no political prophet would have given him a long lease of life. 
He has succeeded beyond expectation. He has shown remark- 
able Parliamentary ability, and while retaining the confidence 
of the Left has not indisposed the Right. He has won a reputa- 
tion for firmness without actually achieving anything. Some- 
thing much more positive is now due. It is not sufficient to be 
an expert in the art of keeping alive. The conviction that 
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Parliamentary methods have failed is growing in France, where 
Parliament is notoriously extravagant and dominates the Execu- 
tive. Few governments last even as long as the Daladier 
Government has lasted; and while they last their principal 
energies are devoted to the struggle for existence. They have 
to face a multitude of commissions which are always in some 
degree hostile. They have to battle in the Chamber and the 
Senate. They have to encounter outside syndicates which they 
have unwisely encouraged. They have to wait until this and 
that party congress has decided on its policy. And they have 
to contend with the impatience of those who—not in opposition, 
but ostensibly on their side—would take their places. 

In normal times the system has little to commend it; but in 
times of strain and stress it is a tremendous handicap for the 
nation. ‘That is why France, which has fulminated against 
Fascism, is now beginning to condemn Parliamentarism as 
practised. The signs are numerous and unmistakable. ‘They 
are to be seen in all quarters. ‘The Radical Quotidien, con- 
trolled by Senator Jean Hennessy, persistently demands a 
reform of the Constitution. The Bonapartist Figaro, run by 
M. Francois Coty, has its loudly-advertised scheme. M. Daladier 
himself is praised for his real or imaginary Jacobin qualities, 
and it has been made known that he may ask for exceptional 
powers such as M. Poincaré possessed, but used very timidly. 
M. André Tardieu, in the Illustration, has written a highly 
important series of articles pointing out the defects of French 
Governmental methods, The two glaring faults are that the 
deputies are constantly obliged to refer all questions to clubs— 
some of them open, some of them occult—and are the agents 
of an electoral oligarchy; and that they, in their turn, per- 
petually thwart the executive power. All governments are on 
the defensive ; they walk on a tightrope and keep their balance 
by leaning to Right or to Left, with the certainty of falling at 
an early date. 

The most interesting of the various demands for a stronger 
Executive comes from the Socialist party. It is amusing that, 
after belabouring Fascism for years, and throwing the word as 
a missile at M. Tardieu and others who are strictly constitu- 
tional even in pleading for a reform of the Constitution, the 
Socialists should become the champions of Fascism. I am, like 
everybody else, using the term loosely; it would take us too 
far to examine the doctrines of the authentic Fascism of Italy, 
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and the German version of Fascism, and the thing that it 
becomes in a French translation. But I am entitled to catch up 
the phrase that M. Blum, the leader of the Socialists, has 
applied to the dissidents who may well constitute the majority 
of the Parliamentary group, though not of the party. Needless 
to say, the dissidents repudiate the description. Yet they have 
suddenly discovered the French nation ; they have observed the 
need for authority ; they lay stress on order. They have become 
National Socialists—like the Hitlerites. 

The fact is that Socialism of the pre-war type has collapsed. 
In Italy it has been swept away; in Germany it withstood 
neither the test of the war nor the test of Hitlerism; in England 
it transformed itself into the relatively orthodox Labour Party. 
France stuck to the Second International, but the Socialists, 
while remaining doctrinaire, properly incurred the reproach of 
being revolutionaries without revolution. Now the dissidents 
are weary of the old respectable Parliamentary species of 
Socialism which vaguely cherishes a romantic notion of deferred 
action. They want something more modern than Marxism, 
something less violent than Leninism. They want realism, 
action, authority, within the national framework. Personally, 
though I think the phenomenon significant, I am sceptical of 
its practical outcome. For Fascism, however it may be defined, 
depends on personality more than on doctrine, and it is not yet 
apparent that in this French neo-Socialism, or neo-Fascism, 
there is a striking leader. The movement, were it extensive 
enough, might improve the Parliamentary position of M. Dala- 
dier; if, as is likely, it is not extensive enough, it will weaken 
his position. 

It is nevertheless clear, on a larger survey, that there must 
be, within the next few years, far-reaching changes in France. 
The whole world is changing, and France, despite her con- 
servatism, must keep in step. More than most countries she 
could safely adopt the prevalent mood of autarchy; her agri- 
culture balances her industry; she can obtain a great part of 
her supplies from her overseas territories; she counts her un- 
employed in hundreds of thousands where others count them in 
millions, and even now she can absorb foreign workers. In the 
last resort, she is militarily competent to defend herself against 
aggressors. So, in the midst of universal turmoil, she keeps 
her equanimity. 

StstEy HupDLESTON. 


OURSELVES AND THE NEW GERMANY. 


T is in the nature of our people to be surprised by revolu- 
| biets and to make serious mistakes in their judgment of 

them. This has been true of English statesmen and public 
opinion since 1789, and a collation of speeches by leading Eng- 
lish public men during the present year would seem to imply 
that we are in danger of similar misjudgments in respect of 
the Nazi triumph in Germany and the creation of the Third 
Reich by Adolf Hitler. Here is undoubtedly a revolution. 
Its completeness as regards the structure of government and 
the organisation of the country is already beyond challenge, 
while the evidence of public support is certainly impressive. 
The spectacle of Germany at the end of the first half-year 
appears to show that the new system will establish itself; and 
further, I think, one is impelled to the view that National 
Socialism is the form which revolution has taken in Germany, 
a form that may be strikingly developed through the coming 
age. But whether this should prove to be so or not, the main 
fact of the hour is undeniable. Hitler stands as the head-centre 
of a renascent Germany, of momentous importance for Europe, 
and perhaps especially significant for England. 

In the present article I am not directly concerned with the 
Brown ‘Terror or with any of those aspects of Nazi rule which 
have—rightly and inevitably—filled the Press of the world 
with sensational news and brought upon the present rulers of 
Germany a weight of reprobation heavier and more unanimous 
than any similar judgment in the court of humanity against a 
government of Western Europe. Germans of high standing, 
whose character and intelligence no one would impugn, meet 
the foreign inquirer nowadays with an explanation and defence 
of the Nazi policy. It is always earnestly given and it should, 
of course, be listened to with respect. Upon one or two im- 
portant points in the situation I shall have something to say 
before coming to the end. At this stage I will make only two 
comments upon the Terror as reported since January last. 
First, that even if all possible allowance be made for exaggera- 
tion, the sum total of proved and acknowledged cruelty in the 
Nazi raids, in the prisons and Brown Houses, makes a formid- 
able accumulation of fact, which is illuminated in appalling 
fashion by the language of the Government orders, and particu- 
larly by that of Captain Goering’s ferocious decrees. And, 
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secondly, that the concentration camps, with their hosts of 
political prisoners, the crusade upon Liberals and Socialists, 
involving forms of barbarous maltreatment for thousands of Ger- 
many’s best citizens, and the ‘‘ cold pogrom ’”’ to which the 
Jewish community is being subjected, all stand against the 
new Germany in a black account, the shame of which is felt 
most deeply by those English and Americans who, ever since 
the Paris Conference and the Treaty of Versailles, have striven 
on behalf of full justice for the German people. The remark 
most frequently heard in Germany whenever the dark sides of 
Nazi rule are being discussed is, ‘‘ This is our business; we 
must be allowed to settle it for ourselves.’”’ ‘To that we have to 
reply, in the words used by a widely-known American friend 
of Germany’s, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, when speaking lately in 
Berlin, ‘‘ Not so; it is, and must be, humanity’s business,”’ 
if for two reasons alone, namely, that the future relations of 
Germany with the Western Powers cannot fail to be gravely 
affected by it, and that by the drive against Jewry, in the name 
of the pure race, Germany has made an indelible mark on 
Europe. 

The transformation of Germany under the Nazi Govern- 
ment has been startling in its swiftness, but it is important 
to note that the Nazi storm itself was not nearly so sudden 
as many foreign observers have assumed. During at least 
three years before Hitler was invited into the Government the 
warnings had been insistent. ‘The elections of September 1930, 
with the capture by the National Socialists of 107 seats in the 
Reichstag, marked a political change which many Germans 
understood, while the fall of Briining as Chancellor, after 
his desperate resort to government by emergency decree, may 
well be regarded as the virtual end of the Republic. In the 
light of events since 1931 1t is easy to recognise in Schleicher, 
Papen, and Hugenberg a trio of adventurers carrying more 
than their share of political ineptitude. They appear to have 
been agreed in nothing save their poor estimate of Hitler, 
though that mistake would not distinguish them from their 
fellows. In the autumn of 1932 Hitler was believed to be a 
declining force, but we now know that the figures of the 
November election did not mean what they were supposed to 
mean. In the unlimited confusion of German parties and poli- 
tics, which makes the story of the Republic’s undoing one of 
the most bewildering in modern history, almost the only indis- 
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putable feature is the advance of Hitler in popularity, coupled 
with the revelation of his political skill. His opponents 1n- 
variably underrated him. They made the common blunder 
of assuming that a man who for so many years had been known 
as an agitator and rhetorician, given to promising everything 
and capable of holding any number of mutually destructive 
opinions, could not be endowed also with the politician’s gifts. 
But Hitler has shown himself to be remarkably astute as a 
politician, while it is certainly true that if the building up of 
the National Socialist Party is not his own work, it proves him 
to be capable of selecting and using his organisers with a degree 
of success that few modern leaders have equalled. No sensible 
person would hazard the opinion that Hitler can command his 
lieutenants or hold together the 17,000,000 who voted for him 
in March. But it has to be recognised that the massing of that 
host, after the leader had held office as Chancellor for five 
weeks, was a most amazing event. 

At a distance of only six months from the electoral triumph 
it is not possible to attempt an estimate of the National Socialist 
strength in the country, or even to judge whether the Chancel- 
lor’s popularity is what it was. The external evidences appear 
to be nearly all in favour of the Nazis. No revolutionary 
government of our time has equalled the German in the speed 
and thoroughness with which it has destroyed party organisa- 
tions, stamped all minorities out of existence, annihilated 
provincial governments, and reconstructed the institutions of 
the spiritual power. Imperial and Republican Germany were 
alike in this, that they provided a rich variety of partial sove- 
reignties, of sectional autonomies and voluntary organisations 
—not a few of them being impressive in membership and in 
apparent democratic strength. The swiftness of their dis- 
appearance is, for the English political theorist especially, a 
disconcerting event. Had it been less violent and painful, one 
would have been tempted to wish that Leonard Hobhouse and 
Graham Wallas might have been spared to witness and annotate 
it. Germany is not Britain, and no one in this country could 
be induced to believe that any analogy exists between the Ger- 
man trade unions and ours, or between the German Evan- 
gelical Church and the English Free Churches. And yet it is 
not to be denied that Hitler’s astounding series of strokes 
at midsummer contain a searching moral for all surviving 
believers in democratic self-government. The accepted British 
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view is that in the number and variety of voluntary units one 
may discover a criterion of the social health and efficiency of 
a national community. The experience of Italy and Germany 
would seem to show that these may offer almost no resistance 
to a ruthless architect of the corporative or totalitarian State. 
Given a favourable atmosphere, he can eat them up in a week. 
Herr Hitler could claim that in relation to all such bodies as 
these the processes of Gleichschaltung—the Nazi word for com- 
plete identification with the State—have been shown to move 
with extraordinary smoothness. And if the external spectacle 
of Germany at this time is to be taken as the proof of an 
accomplished harmony, then indeed is the Nazi leader to be 
acclaimed as more fortunate even than Mussolini. 

Twelve months hence it may be possible to say as much as 
this concerning Adolf Hitler. In our surprising world all 
things are possible, and in our day, more than ever before, 
the political prophet looks like the rashest of men. But the 
difficulties confronting the Nazi Government are enormous. 
The first of these, which may prove to involve the greatest 
dangers for Hitler, are within the Party itself and lie close to 
the centre. After his short experience of responsibility Hitler 
has ceased to be an agitator and is doing his utmost to put the 
curb on all subversive activities. ‘Two months ago he declared 
the revolution to be at an end: the Nazi task now was to be 
consolidation and construction. Speaking in sentences that 
sounded like a paraphrase of Mussolini’s later statements in 
the Press, he reminded his followers that revolutions were often 
effective in the first stage, or in what the Duce specifically styles 
the insurrection—that is, the deliberate use of violence for 
overturning the old system and installing the new; but that 
examples of continuing success in revolution are rare. Hitler 
deduced from this the necessity of unremitting effort and sacri- 
fice, of absolute surrender to the cause, and of “‘ work, work, 
and work.’’ His purpose was transparent. He is resolved, if 
possible, to prevent the further revolution of which his hothead 
followers, by no means all of one mind, are continually dream- 
ing and talking. A second—or more properly, third—revolu- 
tion could be precipitated, as Hitler knows, either from above 
or from below. It could come from the left of the Nazi move- 
ment, or from the right. 

The contradictions of his position defy analysis. National 
Socialism cannot be described as a system or a creed: it is an 
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emotional state. It has a printed programme of twenty-five 
points. Some of the clauses indicate the ideal of a Distributive 
Society and would come appropriately from Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton; others coincide with familiar principles of the British 
Labour Party—for instance, the nationalisation of great busi- 
nesses, of the monopolist trusts and the banking system, and the 
abolition of incomes unearned by work; while others, again, 
give downright expression to the peculiar racial tenets of the 
Nazis. ‘These points have been declared to be unalterable, and 
they are published along with an elaborate exposition by Gott- 
fried Feder, the leader’s instructor in economics and the 
authority from whom he has taken the inspiring slogan of 
liberation from ‘‘ the thraldom of interest.’? The programme, 
being unalterable, is presumably being put into the hands of 
all members of the party. It is an embarrassing document for 
the head of a despotic government, though certainly not more 
embarrassing than the Federian commentary. Hitler can 
hardly begin to translate its more important provisions into 
acts of policy. He could not, for all his hostility to chain 
stores and large retail establishments, start an attack upon the 
trusts or attempt to formulate a National Socialist banking 
policy. His movement is indebted to the greatest German in- 
dustrialists for financial backing; his Government is upheld by 
the same powers, and he is known to be deeply involved with 
the Thyssen group. He has pledged himself against the 
agrarian policy which, deemed by large numbers of Nazis to be 
essential, would necessitate a breaking-up for land-settlement 
schemes of the East Prussian great estates, and in August he 
permitted or enjoined several men in high office to give a specific 
assurance that private enterprise would continue to be respected. 
And yet the “second revolution ’’ can hardly be eliminated 
from the hopes of the Nazi rank and file. How far the Brown 
Shirt forces have been invaded by crypto-communists and 
socialists it is, of course, impossible to conjecture; but it can- 
not be forgotten that the backbone of the Nazi movement is an 
impoverished middle-class—a proletarian bourgeoisie—for a 
large percentage of whom the emphasis lies upon the second 
word in the National Socialist label. Hitler must soon begin to 
deliver the goods. It will be demanded of him, as it is 
demanded of President Roosevelt, that the ideal of a self-suffic- 
ing national economy shall be made at once to produce trade, 
work ad wages. 
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The immediate aim of the Nazi Government, we are at 
present being told, will be attained if the gains of the summer 
are held through the winter; but obviously this could not be 
satisfactory to the multitude. The Government states that its 
efforts so far have resulted in a reduction of the unemployed 
total by not less than two millions. We may doubt whether 
this covers a genuine reduction of the unemployed from over 
six millions to roughly four and a half, which is the official 
claim, and we must take account of the fact that Nazi statis- 
tics do not conform to the standards formerly applied. But let 
it be granted that employment, or at least labour, has been 
found for two millions. The figure is not excessive, but what 
does it include? Certainly a large number of men drafted into 
the irregular Brown armies; an indefinite number of refugees 
and inmates of the concentration camps; a contingent, probably 
of many thousands, distributed throughout the labour training 
camps; and another contingent of male workers who have 
replaced the thousands of girls and women taken out of industry 
and commerce by the increasing pressure of Nazi anti-feminism. 
The majority of these last-mentioned have been sent home 
because their fathers or husbands are in work and are assumed 
to be capable of supporting their womenkind. A certain number, 
which is likely to increase, have been induced by means of a 
modest State dowry to leave work and expedite marriage. And 
a further number—essentially, perhaps, non-recurring—have 
consented to removal from gainful occupations in order that 
their places may be taken by their own menfolk in the same 
jobs. 

The inadequacy of such measures as these need not be empha- 
sised. In the election campaign, and earlier, Hitler promised 
everything, including jobs and wages. Those promises will not 
be forgotten, nor, as the economic stringency increases, with 
the steady decline of foreign trade and the alarming conditions 
of German shipping, will it be possible for the Nazi Govern- 
ment to hide the consequences of their economic and foreign 
policy. It is in respect of this policy that the Germany of 
Adolf Hitler stands conspicuously alone. It has adopted and 
pursued a line of action which produces the maximum of resent- 
ment, at home and abroad. The dictatorship of the Nazis, mani- 
festly, is Germany’s own affair. Outsiders can have little to 
say as to the rights and wrongs of the suppression of parties 
and the organisation of the totalitarian State. Nations deter- 
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mine their own internal economy. But the Nazi Government 
has reversed the international aims and practices of the German 
Republic; it has, for instance, applied to Austria a method of 
pressure and offence that is extraordinarily menacing, and 
in asserting its position elsewhere it has aroused an unprece- 
dented combination of hostilities. From the year of the Treaty 
to the fateful date which marked the ascent of Hitler to supreme 
authority, Germany counted her active friends in all the demo- 
cratic countries by millions. Thosé friends are disturbed on 
her account to-day as they have not been at any time in the 
past. Let me try to state the central issue as we see it. 

The indoctrination of the German people with a set of rigid 
beliefs concerning the War and the Treaty has been an un- 
remitting task since 1919, and it has probably been more 
successful than any similar effort of intensive nationalism. An 
invincible combination of instructors went to work upon it— 
politicians and the Press, the schools and universities, and 
nationalist missioners of every shade. To these influences 
must be added Hugenberg’s propaganda films, made powerful 
by his control of the Ufa organisation, and, one may note, far 
more effective than the later Nazi films which, so far as my 
knowledge goes, are boring and therefore calculated to defeat 
their purpose. The creed of nationalist self-justification com- 
prises a few simple tenets, expressed in phrases that do not 
vary. ‘The masses have accepted the doctrine and they repeat 
the phrases. For example: (1) the ‘‘ war-guilt lie’’ of Ver- 
sailles (as most of us now admit, a piece of ruinous infantilism 
on the part of the men who wrote the Treaty); (2) the ‘‘ stab 
in the back ”’ from the revolution of 1918—that is, the simple 
legend that Germany, unbeaten in the field, was destroyed at 
home by socialists and pacifists, financiers and Jews; (3) the 
deep disgrace of the Republic, upon which was fixed the odium 
of every German humiliation—the signing of the Treaty, the 
loss of world power, the disbanding of the army, the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, the agonies of inflation, 
the Dawes and Young Plans, the failure to achieve any revision 
of the “shameful’”’ frontiers, and the repeated worsting of 
German delegates at international conferences by the French 
and their satellites, culminating in the Disarmament policy 
which gained merely an empty concession of ‘‘ equal rights ”’ 
from the Powers who are clearly resolved to maintain their 
swollen armaments while keeping Germany forcibly disarmed. 
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This body of doctrine was designed by the German enemies 
of the Republic to make an end of the Weimar Constitution, 
as also of the parties and political leaders who had served it; 
and most effectively was that design carried out. The German 
people, including that large class which in every modern country 
may be called the educated proletariat, had swallowed the 
nationalist ‘“‘ dope ’’ before the Nazi victory. Not only were 
they fully prepared for Nazi leadership, but before Hitler came 
to power the last hope of saving the Weimar Constitution had 
disappeared. The friends of the Republic were reduced to a 
remnant. Hitler’s great force of 17,000,000 voters had an 
almost equal number of allies. To the Communists, of course, 
the Weimar Constitution was poisonous, and they followed 
their usual line in treating the Social Democrats as more 
dangerous enemies than the nationalist reactionaries. The 
Catholic Centre was bound up with the Constitution, but its 
leader, Briining, had, as Chancellor, forsaken democracy and 
sought to govern by decree. Where amid these circumstances 
could be the hope of salving representative democracy? As one 
prominent public man had remarked, ‘‘ We made a republic, 
but there were no republicans.’’ Hence, inevitably, National 
Socialism and dictatorship. The dictator, it is still believed 
by many, need not, and should not, have been Adolf Hitler. 
Until the Schleicher-Papen chapter it was still possible, one 
is told in Germany, for the imperative national reorganisation 
to have been undertaken by a constitutional ruler. That is a 
point upon which an outside observer’s opinion has no value; 
but upon one most important matter he feels driven to ask his 
question and to press his argument. 

In every city that he visits the friendly foreigner finds him- 
self in the company of able and informed Germans who tell 
him that they do not belong to the Party, that they despise 
its doctrines, have been outraged by Brown Shirt practices, 
and are appalled by the dangers of a Nazi régime; but that 
they voted for Hitler on March sth, or—almost the equivalent 
of a vote after the election—that they support the Government 
in power, and are convinced that it is best for Germany in 
existing circumstances for Hitler to have his chance. He is 
far better, they usually intimate, than his associates. He 1s 
in earnest; the country trusts him, and he, unlike any 
other Chancellor within sight, may be able to lead Germany 
out of her intolerable situation. 
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To this statement of the case, presented with many varia- 
tions in Germany to-day, the friendly foreigner has his 
reply. Germany, he points out, shows a record of national 
recovery and positive achievement which has no parallel in 
history. No great country of the modern world has been 
brought as near to national extinction as Germany was in 1918. 
(The disaster, by the way, had little to do with revolution 
at home. There could be no stab in the back. The Allies had 
mobilised the world against the Reich, and the stranglehold of 
the Anglo-American blockade was inexorable.) The Treaty of 
Versailles was the register of an unexampled defeat ; and at the 
same time, as the best of England and America proclaimed 
and insisted, it was a monument of vengeance and folly. The 
Treaty could not be fulfilled ; and its enforcement was not within 
the scope of any power known to the world. But the new Ger- 
man Republic accepted the Treaty—it could do no other. Under 
the leadership of a line of statesmen, as clear-sighted and dis- 
interested as any in the modern age, Germany adopted the 
policy of fulfilment, submitting even to the Reparations policy 
until the end of the Dawes period. It would obviously have 
been better if, after the successes of Stresemann, Germany had 
refused to go farther, standing out against the Young Plan 
with its manifest injustice and fantastic economics, in which by 
1929 no serious politician or economist pretended to believe. 

We know that this policy (the friendly foreigner would con- 
tinue) is now recalled in Germany with anger and shame, and 
that Young Germany has been taught to spit upon the men 
who pursued it on behalf of the Republic. But we would point 
to its results, to the impression made upon world opinion by 
the continuous evidences of Germany’s economic and cultural 
restoration, and to the demonstrable successes of German 
international policy, culminating at Lausanne in 1932. Ordinary 
people gave little attention to the so-called gentleman’s agree- 
ment which vitiated the Lausanne settlement. They knew that 
the reparations account was closed, and the world believed that 
Germany was right in closing it. The British public had become 
friendly to Germany; the American public, for certain well- 
known reasons, was overwhelmingly so. And with the failure 
of the Disarmament Conference, there was a widespread feel- 
ing that Germany was justified in demanding the right to equal 
armament when the Powers made it so entirely clear that they 
could not recognise the obligation to disarm by progressive 
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agreement. In a word, Germany was winning the world. But 
to-day, after a short year of Papen and Hitler, Germany is with- 
out a friend among the nations and their governments, unless 
perchance Hitler is justified in counting still upon his candid 
mentor in Rome. 

I cannot say that a statement of the international case such 
as the foregoing makes any evident impression upon the 
German mind. It does not. On the contrary, one must always 
be prepared to hear in return a fervid amplification of the 
nationalist indictment. ‘The Republic, it is asserted, was bank- 
rupt and dishonoured. There was no loyal service for it to 
command ; the Reichstag’s two dozen parties were contemptible ; 
the alternative had become dictatorship or chaos. Moreover, 
in reply to the assurance that pre-Nazi Germany was winning 
the world, the good German of to-day contends that this can 
mean nothing to him and his compatriots. It may be true that 
the nations were friendly, but what did that amount to? ‘The 
Powers, he points out, could afford to seem conciliatory; that 
was because Germany was helpless. There was not the smallest 
intention on their part to approach even the least of Germany’s 
territorial grievances. The British Prime Minister, in an un- 
guarded moment, might utter the word “ revision,’”’ but it was 
as much as his office was worth for him to repeat it. And, in 
any case, the epoch of conferences was ended: Germany had 
been nothing but a suppliant, and her representatives had 
always returned with empty hands. Henceforward Germany, 
united, would show herself strong; and the Powers which had 
humiliated her at every turn since Versailles would learn the 
teality of the change. 

There, as nearly as I can give it in brief, is the retort of 
the many millions of Germans who, without being Nazis, are 
clinging to the hopes inspired by Hitler. And it is this new and 
as yet almost wholly unknown Germany that we have now to 
deal with. 

It is a land of exaltation and of startling rebirth. Hitler 
has made an unprecedented appeal to Young Germany. He 
has given them new hope and an evangelical belief in Germany 
and its mission. So recently as one year ago these young people 
were a lost generation, frustrated and bitterly despairing. They 
are now rehabilitated: ardently in pursuit of health, and con- 
vinced that their leader can fulfil the promise of his liturgical 
perorations, giving them freedom and bread. They embrace a 
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discipline that would be imaginable in no country save Ger- 
many, and—most unhappily—they are swallowing a gospel of 
race and destiny which, it is possible, may make for their com- 
plete undoing. They have grown up in a country which has 
overthrown a feudal system and seen the last of the vulgar 
display of wealth. One has heard it stated that National 
Socialism, with its fanatic remilitarising of the national life, 
is bringing back to Germany the titles and snobbery of the 
Empire. There could not be a more grotesque misreading of 
the facts. Revolution, whatever its form, involves an overturn 
of the existing order, and Germany is moving towards a class- 
less society. What its economic basis may be a quarter of a 
century hence no one can tell, but as to the general egalitarian 
tendency there can be no serious doubt. 

But is this aroused, exalted, and freshly disciplined nation a 
danger to Europe, a menace to the peace of the world? It is. 
You cannot go through Germany to-day without being certain 
of the fact. You cannot cross a frontier of Central Europe and 
remain unaware of the peril. But Germany cannot make war. 
Outside the ranks of such Nazis as are beyond the mental 
age of ten, there is no German who is ignorant of the military 
situation, or of the ruin that must overwhelm his country if 
hostilities should be provoked. As for Hitler himself, we may 
accept the more recent intimations that he is sincere in his 
protestations of peace. But what then? 

In England the public feeling aroused by the Nazi revolution 
and the Brown Terror has been expressed mainly under two 
heads: first, in repeated declarations by leading statesmen to 
the effect that no international concessions can be made to 
Hitlerite Germany, so long as its policy and practices remain 
unaltered; and, secondly, in the almost universal assumption 
that the German people themselves must be held accountable 
for the Terror under which half the nation is groaning. ‘his 
assumption arises from an imperfect realisation of dictatorship. 
A despotic government of the present day commands all the 
instruments of power and coercion. Freedom can be destroyed 
and the country be converted into a prison within a few hours. 
The absolute control of Press, radio and films means that the 
nation is kept in the dark. The German people do not know 
what is happening in their own land, and they cannot believe 
what they hear. With regard to the attitude of the Western 
Powers towards Germany under its present rulers, Sir Austen 
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Chamberlain has been accepted as spokesman of the British 
people. His oft-quoted remark of April 13th touched a crucial 
point and gave voice to a unanimous British feeling, as to the 
impossibility of concessions to any German Government embody- 
ing the Nazi policy and spirit as hitherto revealed. But it is 
manifest that this is one aspect only of a grave matter. Our 
world can be preserved by keeping the peace, now, and by 
ensuring an interval for the accomplishment of two imperative 
tasks: a full realisation by the nations of the New Germany, 
and an agreement among their Governments as to the price that 
can, or must, be paid for the salving of that European structure 
upon which Britain and France alike depend. 
S. K. RAtciirre. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN LONDON 
EDUCATION. 


N April 1908 the London County Council, the London 
[ Eencstin Authority, obtained the sanction of the Board of 

Education, under the Education Acts, 1902-3, for a new 
scheme for the constitution of its Education Committee, which 
exercised the power of co-option of members contained in the 
statute. As the writer, who became a co-opted member under 
this scheme, has served upon the Education Committee ever 
since, he can describe from personal experience the extra- 
ordinary developments in London education during the past 
quarter of a century, despite catastrophic difficulties encountered, 
including the four terrible war years, the breakdown of the 
1918 Act, and the war aftermath of enhanced prices and chronic 
financial crises, the last of which, dating from September 1931, 
still endures. 

To deal fully with the developments during the period under 
review would require a large volume extending into several 
hundred pages. They can be stated briefly under the following 
categories, the comprehensive and varied character of which 
will show why London easily takes first place in achievement 
among education authorities throughout the country : 


(1) Complete co-operation with voluntary effort in all forms of 
educational work. 

(2) The fulfilment of the scheme for reduction in the size of 
classes in the elementary schools, known as the ‘‘ 40 and 48 ” 
scheme, involving the rebuilding or remodelling of a large 
number of schools. 

(3) The initiation and extension of the system of selective central 
schools, together with in more recent years the reorganisation 
of ordinary elementary schools under the Hadow scheme. 

(4) The development of secondary schools, Council and voluntary, 
with advanced courses providing for pupils of post-matricula- 
tion standard. 

(5) The extension and development of the scholarship scheme. 

(6) Provision for defective children under every disability. 

(7) The foundation and remarkable growth of the scheme for 
medical inspection and treatment of school children. 

(8) The advance of technical education—trade schools, technical 
eS on polytechnics, vocational monotechnics, and the 
ike. 

(9) The reconstitution of evening continuation education and the 
establishment of day continuation schools. 
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(x0) The co-ordination of all forms of educational effort within the 
County area. 

(x1) The organisation of various and varied forms of school social 
services, open-air schools and classes, industrial and reforma- 
tory schools (renamed under the Children and Young Persons 
Act ‘‘ approved ”’ schools), care committees, after-care com- 
mittees, school journeys, children’s country holidays, the 
pac in the playing field, past pupils’ associations and the 
ike. 

(12) The introduction of the programme system, recommended by 
the Board of Education from London’s example to the whole 
country. 

(13) The settlement of friendly relations, based on practical co- 
operation, between the Education Authority and the Univer- 
sity of London following the new constitution for the latter 
under the University of London Act, 1927. 

(14) Working arrangements with neighbouring authorities, includ- 
ing Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Essex and Hertfordshire. 

(15) The transfer of Poor Law educational institutions to the care 
of the Education Committee as part of London’s educational 
system. 

(16) The financial arrangement with the Board of Education as 
fixed by Section 118 of the Education Act, 1921, but 
suspended in 1931. 


These sixteen categories, even if briefly explained, would 
demonstrate the remarkable advances which have completely 
transformed the character and standard of the London schools, 
changing almost beyond recognition the scope and value of the 
educational opportunities available both for ordinary and 
selected pupils. Within the limits at our disposal, however, a 
few only can be dealt with. 

Apart from extensions and developments, two outstanding 
features have been the serious reduction in the school popula- 
tion and the largely increased cost of London’s education ser- 
vice. In the first estimates prepared after April 1908 the cost 
of elementary education was based upon a school population of 
646,900 in average attendance ; the estimates for 1933-4 provide 
for an average attendance of 497,000, a decrease of nearly 
150,000, practically 25 per cent. Whilst this can be partially 
explained by the industrialisation of certain districts and migra- 
tion from slum areas to new housing estates just beyond the 
County boundary, it has undoubtedly been influenced consider- 
ably by the fall in the birth rate. Again, the Council main- 
tenance estimates for 1909-10 amounted to £5,635,003, whereas 
those for 1933-4 reach the huge sum of £12,717,354, notwith- 
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standing a decrease of £1,550,929 during the previous year, 
an impressive increase certainly, even taking into account the 
change in the value of money, and teachers’ superannuation 
charges and the transfer of Poor Law educational services, not 
included in the estimates until recently. 

Fundamental changes in the school children themselves 
testify eloquently to the marked improvements in London’s 
educational system. ‘Twenty-five years ago a large proportion 
of children, especially in the pooref districts, went unwilling 
to school: to-day, owing to excellent efforts of teachers and 
school attendance officers, the children really like going to 
school, and indeed welcome the approach of the end of the 
school holidays. Furthermore, the children are cleaner, better 
fed, more satisfactorily clothed, and far more physically fit, 
than in 1908. ‘They are also more alert mentally, more soundly 
equipped educationally, possessed of greater savoir favre, more 
courteous and more ready to ‘‘ play the game ’’ when they leave 
school, than they were when the writer first joined the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

So far-reaching in their influence have been the many cate- 
gories mentioned above, that it is not easy to select some 
for more detailed consideration. Perhaps the greatest change 
amongst the children themselves, on the physical and indirectly 
on the mental side, has been effected, as already intimated, by 
the scheme of medical inspection and treatment of children, 
together with its ancillaries—the feeding of necessitous school 
children and the cleanliness scheme. Twenty-five years ago 
practically no inspection or treatment was provided, and in 
certain schools in poor districts the Council paid a ‘“‘ difficult 
service’ allowance to teachers employed. To-day nearly 
350,000 ordinary medical inspections and 250,000 dental inspec- 
tions take place annually in the schools, whilst 300,000 cases 
receive treatment. The school nurse, whom in 1908 parents 
regarded with considerable suspicion, is now welcomed as a 
friend. The “ difficult school ’’ allowance, too, has disappeared 
years ago. ‘The physical improvement in children in the 
elementary schools as evidenced by comparison between 
photographs of groups of children in the same school taken 
twenty-five years ago and at the present time, convinces beyond 
words. The medical officer of health of the Board of Education 
in his latest annual report pays eloquent tribute to the standard 
of London’s school health work. 
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On the purely educational side London’s outstanding achieve- 
ment has been the reduction in the size of classes in the 
elementary schools, now practically completed. At the initia- 
tion of the scheme in 1912 many educationists acclaimed it as 
the greatest educational reform since 1870. In 1908 classes of 
60 and 70 pupils or over existed in the London schools. Indeed, 
the thick-walled square sixty-room, the pre-1900 ideal, proved 
one of the chief obstacles to progress with the ‘‘ 4o and 48”’ 
scheme. In 1908 the average number of pupils per class-teacher 
reached 45°4 in Council schools and 38 in voluntary schools : 
to-day, the corresponding figures are 34°7 and 33°3. ‘These 
figures are more eloquent than words. ‘They are really better 
in their effect than they would seem to indicate, as, a quarter 
of a century ago an appreciable number of uncertificated and 
supplementary teachers worked in the schools, whereas at the 
present time practically all teachers are trained and/or certi- 
ficated. 

The developments in all forms of post-primary education, too, 
have been remarkable. ‘The organisation of selective central 
schools, according to the estimates 87 schools with accommoda- 
tion for 31,500 pupils, providing a four to five years course, 
beginning at 11 years, to selected children, in selected build- 
ings, with selected teachers, and following a special syllabus 
with a commercial or industrial bias, has secured for the more 
intelligent pupils in the ordinary elementary schools, unable 
for various reasons to undertake a full secondary, school course, 
advanced instruction which has led them to beneficial employ- 
ment on leaving. Trade schools and junior technical schools 
have also contributed to similar satisfactory results. It is only 
necessary to mention the School of Building, the School of 
Printing, the School for Cooks, the School for Waiters, the 
Trade School for Girls, with classes in domestic subjects of 
every kind, hairdressing and photography, all based upon a 
sound cultural foundation, to show the vocational opportunities 
now within reach of London’s brighter children. In the 
secondary schools, too, to-day a far larger number of suitable 
pupils remain for advanced courses leading to the University, 
evidence of which the increasing admissions to the University 
of London year by year provide. 

That the Council does not overlook the position of the neces- 
sitous pupils in this respect may be gathered from the provision 
for scholarships and exhibitions of diverse types in the esti- 
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mates for 1933-4, which include about 3,000 junior county 
exhibitions (allowances for children over 14 years in selective 
central schools) ; 9,000 junior county scholarships: 1,480 sup- 
plementary junior county scholarships ; 2,600 intermediate 
county scholarships ; 630 senior county scholarships ; 900 senior 
teachers’ scholarships; 350 students in Council training col- 
leges ; 2,435 trade and junior art scholarships; 184 home train- 
ing and infant welfare scholarships; 12 cookery scholarships ; 
roo senior scholarships in art, science, commerce and techno- 
logy; 75 scholarships for physically defective children; 550 
evening exhibitions; and 180 grants to blind persons in train- 
ing—a total of more than 21,000 scholarships and exhibitions 
actually being held during the year, rightly described as a 
highway from the elementary school to the university. 

Equally impressive has been the marked progress in all 
forms of continuation education. Last year in various institu- 
tions more than 250,000 pupils were enrolled, who made more 
than 27,000,000 student hours. With due allowance for the 
decrease in the school population in the elementary schools, this 
would probably represent an improvement of 50 per cent. in 
mumber of students and 150 per cent. in student hours upon the 
results achieved in 1908. Moreover, the scheme of instruction 
to-day is far more varied and better planned—technical, com- 
mercial, literary, for seniors and juniors, with specialised 
institutes for men and women. In connection with the pro- 
gramme system, it should be added, every polytechnic in 
London has been substantially enlarged in recent years. 

The reduction in expenditure in connection with the present 
financial crisis, about £1,500,000 on estimates just exceeding 
£14,000,000, however, provides the best proof of the value of 
the programme system, which has been at work in London since 
1925, inasmuch as the saving has been effected without inter- 
fering with the fabric of London’s education system and with- 
out causing any deterioration of the work accomplished in the 
schools. London’s achievement in this respect was certainly 
facilitated by the excellent relations with all voluntary bodies 
built up within the past twenty-five years. 

Further space scarcely remains for considering other cate- 
gories. Brief reference, however, should be accorded to the 
improved relations with the University of London. Before the 
University of London Act, 1927, the Council had proved itself 
the practical friend of both sides of the University by 
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strengthening its governing body with the power of the purse 
and by its efforts to conserve the external side in the interests 
of those students to whom for many reasons the internal side 
was not available. Since the new constitution the Council has 
endeavoured to render the University the apex of London’s 
educational system by increasing its maintenance grant, voting 
adequate capital grants both for the extension of individual 
institutions and for the development of the Bloomsbury site, 
which latter will mean so much to the adequate presentation of 
what the University stands for in educational advance to Lon- 
don, the whole country and indeed the English-speaking world. 
In this respect the transfer of the London Day Training Col- 
lege to the University for the initiation of an Institute of Educa- 
tion indicates clearly the generous measure of thoughtful co- 
operation existing between the two bodies. 

Finally the efforts of the authority for years to secure appro- 
priate financial arrangements between taxes and rates for 
London education, as settled by the pound for pound principle 
in the Education Act, 1918, and contained in Section 118 of 
the Consolidation Act of 1921, must be mentioned. Education 
in the imperial city should be an equal charge between the State 
and the locality. It is against the interests of education that a 
niggardly authority, neglecting its duties and its powers, 
should receive a much larger proportion of its expenditure 
from the State than the capital of the Empire, which because 
of its central imperial position has necessarily to develop upon 
a much larger scale and provide central services not available 
elsewhere. On this account, the authority definitely intimated 
to the Government when Section 118 was suspended in 1931, as 
a result of the financial crisis, that it would reopen the question 
of grants at the earliest suitable moment. 

A similar examination of the remaining categories would but 
emphasise the striking contrast already presented. London, 
therefore, may be intensely gratified at the remarkable develop- 
ments effected during the past quarter of a century in all forms 
of educational work, from the nursery class to the university, 
on both the cultural and practical sides; in buildings, equip- 
ment and general amenities; in the distinction and achievement 
of its staff, both teaching and administrative; in standard of 
organisation and syllabus; in the outstanding successes of its 
scholars ; in social effort of every description ; and in particular 
in the far-reaching after-influence of its schools. Si quereris 
monumentum circumspice ! JOHN GILBERT. 


FRANCOIS BERNIER: THE NEW 
MEMOIR. 


HE Royal Asiatic Society has earned our gratitude by 

: publishing, in its quarterly Journal, an English transla- 
tion of a hitherto unknown memoir from the pen of 
Francois Bernier. ‘Two small volumes published in 1670 and 
1671 contain all that he was hitherto known to have written 
about India, but these little books revealed such accurate 
observation and such intimacy with the Court of the Great 
Mughal that Bernier has long been accounted pre-eminent 
among the European travellers who visited India in the seven- 
teenth century. Both as a writer and as an observer he had 
singular advantages. He was a very well educated man; he 
had obtained the degree of doctor in the Faculty of Medicine 
of Montpellier and later in Paris had attended the lectures of 
the philosopher Gassendi whom he tended in his last illness 
and for whom he always entertained a deep veneration. 
Arriving in India in 1658 or the beginning of 1659 Bernier 
succeeded in obtaining an appointment in the household of a 
great nobleman, Daneshmand Khan, who was an important 
Minister in the Mughal Government and a highly educated man. 
It is probable that Bernier was engaged in the first instance 
as the private physician of Daneshmand Khan, but he and his 
employer had tastes in common and they seem to have lived 
upon terms of intellectual equality. Writing to Jean Chapelain 
in 1667 Bernier describes his duties as ‘‘ explaining to my 
Agah the recent discoveries of Harveus and Pecquet in anatomy 
and discoursing on the philosophy of Gassendi and Descartes 
which I translated to him in Persian (for this was my principal 
employment for five or six years).’? He gives much the same 
account to M. de Merveilles : ‘“‘ I know that my Nawab or Agah, 
Daneshmand Khan, awaits me in camp with impatience; he can 
no more go without philosophising all the afternoon upon the 
books of Gassendi and Descartes, on the Globe and on the 
Sphere or upon Anatomy than devoting the morning to the 
great affairs of State in virtue of being Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Grand Master of the Cavalry.” It is 
obvious that the protégé of a great nobleman, having a mastery 
of Persian, the language of polite society, and the advantage 
of a handsome person (St. Evremond was to nickname him later 
“le jolt philosophe ”’) had access to the best company of Delhi, 
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and this it is which gives such particular value to his observa- 
tions upon the Court of Aurangzeb. 
The original of the Memoir now published by the Royal 


_ Asiatic Society is in the Archives of the Ministére des Colonies 
_ in Paris. It is a document of about 7,000 words, written in a 


large and easily legible hand. On the first page of the MS. 
is a marginal note, attributed by the office to Colbert, which 
begins as follows: ‘‘ I have read the whole of this Memoir and 
have found it very sensible and full of good and useful instruc- 
tions for the establishment of commerce in the Indies.’? ‘The 
occasion was, of course, the foundation of the French East India 
Company upon which Colbert had been busy since 1664. ‘The 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales, to give it its official title, owed 
its origin entirely to the influence of Louis XIV and his Finance 
Minister. Of the nominal capital of 15,000,000 francs the King 
himself had subscribed 3,000,000; the rest had been contributed 
by the Court, by certain large towns and by trading corpora- 
tions, under stringent official pressure. By 1668 the first 
representatives of the Company had arrived in India, and 
Bernier wrote this minute in order to advise the Directors and 
above all Colbert upon the line of conduct which they should 
follow, to lay bare the many pitfalls of the Indian Court and 
to make known the personages from whom they might expect 
support and a friendly reception in India. ‘The Moslems of 
India (as of Persia) were by then beginning to take an interest 
in the arts and learning of the Christian West. European 
paintings were much admired and even copied ; Europeans were 
in request as doctors and artillery men; scholars like 
Daneshmand Khan were beginning to inquire what the Franks 
had to say about science and philosophy. Clearly there was, 
if not a party, at least a group of individuals at the Court of 
Delhi who were openly friendly to Europeans and prepared to 
learn what they could teach. But I confess that I was not 
prepared for the revelation which Bernier makes in this memoir ; 
it is contained in a casual reference to an individual, viz. 
‘Rustam Khan, a great friend of mine, speaks Portuguese and 
Latin, the same is very influential with the King, very ready 
to oblige (trés serviable) and a great friend of the Franks.” 
This surely is remarkable; nothing but a very serious 
determination to understand European thought could have 
induced a Moslem of India to master Latin. Another learned 
Moslem is mentioned as likely to help the Company, Mullah 
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Saleh, of the household of Jafar Khan, the Prime Minister, | 
‘who has much power and who is even rather well disposed | 
to the Franks, at least he was a great friend of Father Buzée, | 
Jesuit, and was very useful to him.” 

We should certainly have expected that Daneshmand Khan, 
who studied Harvey’s treatise, de circulatione sanguinis, and 
discussed Gassendi and Descartes every afternoon would have — 
thrown the weight of his influence upon the side of the — 
Europeans. But exactly the opposite was the case. Bernier — 
expressly warns Colbert against expecting any help from him. 
These are the terms in which he speaks of his former employer : 
‘‘T will mention further Daneshmand Khan, who is very 
influential with the King, from being able to speak with him 
when he thinks good and from being his master and teacher 
and counsellor; but Jafar Khan (the Prime Minister) and he 
are not very good friends because Daneshmand Khan carries 
it high, being the learned man of India and besides the mortal 
enemy of this other doctor, Mullah Saleh, who is on the side 
of Jafar Khan. Moreover, as he professes to be a great 
Muhamadan he is always apprehensive, I have observed, of 
mixing himself up with the affairs of the Franks. Neverthe- 
less as I have served him for so many years and as I know that 
he thinks very well of me, as can easily be ascertained over 
there, and as I have promised him, as also Dianat Khan, that 
I would send him some books and some touffa from Europe, 
certainly out of regard for me he might do much.’”? ‘This is 
a flashlight which suddenly illuminates the whole position. 
Daneshmand Khan posed as the champion of Moslem orthodoxy 
at the Court of Aurangzeb and he feared to compromise his 
position by showing any sympathy with infidels. Good men 
at Delhi, as much as at Versailles, were compelled often to 
conceal their most reasonable opinions to preserve their foothold 
among the currents of Court intrigue. So Daneshmand Khan 
kept those daily readings of Descartes secret. But in spite of 
his precautions some suspicion of his liberal opinions seems to 
have got abroad and to have disturbed the stricter Moslems of 
his time. The account of Daneshmand Khan in the Maasir ul 
Umara ends with these words: ‘‘ As to what they say that in 
the end of his life he became inclined to the learning of the 
Franks and repeated many of the paradoxes of that set, it is 
improbable when we consider his learning and excellence.’’ 

The English reader will have been puzzled by the word touffa 
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in the extract above, and so, I have no doubt, was Colbert. It 
_ is the Persian word tuhfa, a small present, a trifle or curiosity. 
In his published works Bernier tells us that he had become 
“Indianised ”’ by his long stay in the East; this no doubt 
accounts for his habit of using, from time to time, Indian 
_ words—as did an earlier generation of Anglo-Indians—without 
realising that they were unintelligible to most European 
readers. ‘There is another example of this trick in the Memoir 
at a critical place. Bernier was very anxious that the repre- 
sentatives of the Compagnie should make plain to all Indian 
officials and governors that France needed raw materials because 
she was a great manufacturing country, and that was why her 
merchants were now coming to India. "These are his words: 
“We must try to make them thoroughly understand these 
- points ; that of all the Frangis (Europeans) the most industrious 
and the greatest workers are the French, that it is to France 
that go almost all the commodities ’’ (or, as we should now say, 
““raw materials ’’) ‘‘ from foreign countries there to be worked 
up, that France is, as it were, the general Karkane of 
Frangistan (que le France est comme le Karkane général du 
Frangistan). I wonder what Colbert made of this last sentence. 
It means that France is the general workshop of Europe; 
Karkhanah being a word still in common use in India for a 
workshop or factory. Frangistan is, of course, the land of the 
Feringis or Frangis, i.e. Europeans. 

What is the reason that Bernier’s memoir has remained 
buried so long in the Archives of the Ministére des Colonies, 
where it was classed until recently as confidential? I think that 
the explanation is to be found in the nature of the advice that 
Bernier gave to the Directors of the Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales and therefore to Colbert. That advice was plain 
good sense based upon local knowledge, but it was advice that 
could not have been palatable to Louis XIV. It may be 
summarised as follows: The Mughals, Bernier says in effect, 
are watching with apprehension the growing power of the 
Europeans in Indian waters; they already resent the insolent 
superiority at sea of the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English. 
If they learn that another European nation proposes to obtain 
a foothold on the coasts of India and that that nation is even 
more powerful and warlike than those of whom they have 
experience already they will take fright and will assuredly 
refuse to concede to them any special privileges. But the 
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privilege to trade and to establish factories is exactly what the 
French want, and therefore they must, at least in the beginning, 
say as little as possible about the military resources of their 
country. ‘These are Bernier’s words: ‘‘ This being so, it will 
be enough, in my opinion, for the present to speak little of 
the power and greatness of our King, contenting ourselves with 
saying simply that he is one of the great ones of Frangistan, 
and not to insist as much as to say that he is greater than the 
King of England or of Portugal or of Denmark or of Holland, 
for these are the only ones they know; God helping they will 
in time learn well enough how matters stand. The time is not 
yet. Furthermore, it seems to me that it would be expedient 
not to reveal and perhaps even to deny that our king has a 
share in the capital of the Company. Further it seems to me 
expedient to make but a moderate show in the embassy to 
Delhi. . . . Indeed I am of opinion that twelve to fifteen 
persons, well made, well mannered and of good understanding, 
would be enough. The Dutch in their last embassy had not 
half the number. One Palleky (palki), two handsome carriages 
and some horses would, it seems to me, be enough, without at 
the same time pretending to such a mob of servants of this 
country; it is not this sort of thing which shows what we are. 
There would be no harm if everything at all times gave the 
impression of the merchant (il n’y aura poinct de mal que tout 
sont toujours le marchand), of the stranger newly arrived who 
has not got all his equipment.’’ This was admirable advice, 
but what chance had it of securing the approbation of 
Louis XIV? He was the last king in Europe who would 
consent to creep into the gorgeous East in the humble guise 
of a trader. He was no longer the shy youth whom Bernier 
knew when he left Europe, the youth who waited every morning 
on Mazarin and received instructions from his Minister. He 
was now le Rot Soleil; he had just marched in triumph over 
Flanders and had sent an army to overrun the Franche-Comté; 
he was on the point of dictating peace at Aix-la-Chapelle. And 
it was to this warrior king that Bernier suggested that his 
ambassadors should appear in Delhi with a meagre train as 
humble merchants. 

Even this was not the climax of Bernier’s error. He actually 
dared to suggest that the French at their first audience should 
make the Indian obeisance to the Great Mughal. The Europeans 
in India were incredibly stiff-necked upon this punctilio of 
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national dignity. They would accept money and even wives 


_ from the Indian Emperor, but they would not for any con- 


sideration salute him in the same manner as his own subjects. 


_ But Bernier had grown so familiar with the ceremonial of the 


- Court of Delhi that he advises the subjects of the greatest and 


_ proudest king in Europe to waive the point. This is what 


he says: ‘‘ As for the salam they will not prevent us from 
making it when entering and leaving the King’s presence after 
our own fashion; nevertheless, if after having received the 


_ serapahs or dresses (of honour) we went so far, as is the custom, 


that is to say, to make the salam in the Indian way, putting 
the hand three times on the head and stooping to the ground, 
I see no harm in doing it.’’ 

At about the same time Louis received very different and far 
more congenial advice from La Boullaye le Gofit, an agent of 
the Company in India. ‘‘ The right thing to do,’’ he wrote, 
*“ would be to despatch some of the King’s vessels so as to show 
them on the coasts and above all to have plenty of powder and 
cannon balls; . . . when once the Company is established it 
would depend only upon the King to be master of the Indies, 
none of these monarchs having any maritime power, and it is 
advisable in the first place to get possession of some islands 

. and further to buy Chaoul from the Portuguese if possible 
or Bombay from the English in order to maintain control over 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Gulf of Ormuz.’’ 

These warlike measures were far more to Louis’s taste than 
Bernier’s prosaic policy. Instead of taking steps for the 
immediate establishment of trade with India—as the Syndics 
of the Company wanted—he squandered their resources upon 
the costly and fruitless occupation of Madagascar. When too 
late he condescended to turn his attention to the sordid interests 
of trade, the merchants had lost hope and refused, with some 
bluntness, to find any more money for his ill-managed Company. 
But what became of Bernier’s Memoir? Did Colbert ever show 
it, did he dare to commend it, to his royal master? We do not 
know. I suspect that Louis, who was a model of industry, 
read it through with muttered disapproval and straightway 
ordered that it should be filed among Confidential Documents. 
This, at least, is the way in which it has been regarded for more 
than two hundred years by the Ministére des Colonies. 

THEODORE Morison. 


PROGRESS IN PORTUGAL. 


ONSIDERING the extent to which the Portuguese have 

in past centuries contributed towards the construction 

and progress of European civilisation, and in view of the 
time-honoured alliance between Portugal and Great Britain, 
it is strange that so little is known in this country about the 
contemporary history of an ancient maritime race with whom 
we have much in common. Before; however, endeavouring to 
convey a general impression of Portugal’s political and economic 
bill of health, as I saw it in Lisbon not many months ago, 
it is necessary to give some idea of the Portuguese people 
and the conditions which influence their outlook. There are 
also a good number of false impressions of Portugal, prevalent 
in England, which call for explanation. I shall begin by trying 
to clear away some of these false impressions. 

It is often taken for granted that, because Portugal shares. 
with Spain the geographical unit of the Iberian peninsula, the 
natural characteristics of the two nations are very closely 
allied. This is far from being the case, as in many ways the 
one is the very opposite of the other. Although the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages are both Latin in character and in 
some respects similar, there are many ways in which they are 
quite different ; and the respective characters of the two peoples 
differ more widely than their languages. While the Spaniards 
are aggressively excitable and mentally active, the Portu- 
guese are physically restful and mentally passive. They are 
sentimental and very humane. ‘The Portuguese, having a 
distinct nationality of their own, dislike being ‘‘ mixed up ”’ 
with the Spaniards, chiefly owing to the fact that, as much 
the smaller of the two nations, they suffer from a psycho- 
logical, though unjustified, fear of absorption. Perhaps a more 
unfortunate aspect of British impressions has its origin in the 
part played by the Portuguese troops in the Great War, which 
has long been a subject of serious misunderstanding. ‘The truth 
is that the unfavourable impression created by the Portuguese 
divisions in France was due to the poor quality of the officers, 
and to the fact that these troops were called upon to carry 
out tasks for which they were entirely unsuited. The blame 
largely rests on the shoulders of those whose ignorance led 
them to take such a course. In any case, there has since that 
time been a marked improvement in the corps of officers, 
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while the standard of smartness and efficiency of the men has 
been considerably raised, their natural quality being in every way 
equal to that of most other armies recruited from peasant popu- 
lations. It should not be forgotten that in the Peninsular War, 
as well as in more recent Colonial campaigns, the Portuguese 
have shown good fighting qualities. There is, therefore, no 


_ reason why the military misfortunes of the Portuguese at one 


period of their history should be taken as an indication of their 
national qualities in general, especially in view of the fact 


that their sole reason for coming into the war as our allies was 


in order to honour their long-standing treaty obligation. ‘There 
is also a tendency in these islands of political tranquillity to 
regard Portugal as a stage on which revolutions are held one 
after the other, and at least twice yearly. It is unnecessary to 


_ explain to the readers of this RevrEw the character of such so- 


called revolutions, but it is perhaps as well to point out that 
the best cure for this attitude towards Portugal is to spend 
some time in a South American republic. I well remember the 
veneration and respect with which I regarded European Portu- 
gal when in Brazil some years ago. 

In Lisbon there is complete absence of that modern vulgarity 
so prevalent much nearer home. ‘The Portuguese are a digni- 
fied race of ancient culture, possessing no aggressive or vulgar 
characteristics, but this, together with their humane quality, 
leads to excessive tolerance. While the foreigner strongly 
resents—and shows it—the pesterings of professional beggars, 
the Portuguese are always polite and generous to their 
advances. In few European countries are the manners of all 
classes so good as they are in Portugal, which is due to the fact 


that Portuguese hospitality, generosity and kindliness are 


natural products of the heart, and not mere slavery to conven- 
tion. The full honours given by the Republican Government at 
the funeral of the late King Manoel represented the chivalrous 
spirit of the nation. Indeed, the heart governs everything they 
do, and the head is rather a poor second. Not only are the 
people exceptionally fond of children but, for a southern race, 
are also kind to animals. While I have on occasions heard 
English people complain of the treatment of beasts of burden in 
Portuguese cities, the complaints have almost invariably come 
from those who have had little experience of the South. 
Meanwhile these very qualities, showing a general practice 
of the Christian virtues, have led to certain serious defects in 
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the national character. The very fact that the Portuguese 
cultivate in all things the fullest development of the human 
factor makes them regard as inhuman anything possessing the 
qualities of consistency and method. They see no merit in 
cultivating such qualities, and nothing will induce them to do 
so. This defect is manifest in many of their public works, where 
perfection and bad workmanship exist side by side. Instead of 
consistently constructing a second-class road, they prefer to 
have a poor road with a ‘‘ luxury ’’ ‘mile or so out of all propor- 
tion. Moreover, this complete disregard, and almost contempt, 
of consistency combines with natural languor to produce a sense 
of unreliability. In Portugal the spoken word is not regarded 
as representing an obligation, and a business man is surprised, 
and even shocked, if a foreigner places upon it a serious inter- 
pretation. Hence there is to him nothing discreditable in not 
carrying out what he has promised to do. Indeed, shame is not 
very conspicuous in the Portuguese mentality, as shown by the 
indifference to squalor and certain unhygienic practices. 
Yet in Lisbon and many other southern towns much is now 
done to maintain cleanliness and tidiness, while effective 
measures are being taken by the Government to eliminate 
beggars from the capital. But to return to the inconsistency of 
the Portuguese, it is interesting to note that, like the Russians, 
they are even inconsistent in this very quality; for through 
some perverse attitude towards it they seem to derive satisfaction 
from complexity. They like complicated administrative 
systems, in which real utility is obscured by “‘ red tape,’’ with 
a bad influence on the initiative of junior officials. 

Whether the qualities peculiar to the Portuguese, and the 
fundamental differences between them and the Spaniards, are 
chiefly due to racial or climatic causes, and to what extent, is 
a subject outside the scope of this article, but the following 
points are worth consideration. As there is little Roman and 
much Celtic blood in Portugal, some observers attribute to this 
a national characteristic of the Portuguese, which cannot be 
better described than in the words of Aubrey Bell, who has spent 
many years in the country studying such questions. His defi- 
nition of the Portuguese quality, Saudade, is ‘“‘a vague and 
constant desire for something that does not and probably can- 
not exist, for something other than the present, a turning 
towards the past or towards the future, not an active discon- 
tent, but an indolent, dreaming wistfulness.’”? This quality 
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represents a combination of the indefinite hankerings of the 
Celt for the unattainable with the Latin sense of reality, so 
that the object of desire is recognised as unattainable with 
consequent disappointment but resignation. If this definition 
is involved, it is not more so than a quality which forms a 
basic feature of the Portuguese mentality. As far as the 
climatic influence is concerned, Spain differs from Portugal 
in that the scorching sun and biting winds of the former induce 
violent fanaticism and excitability, while the softer and more 
humid conditions of the latter produce a more restful and 
human temperament. Dr. Salazar has stated that in Portugal 
no one acts with systematic violence, which would be foreign to 
the national temperament, but he readily admits general 
““mediocrity ’’ to be the great defect with which he has to 
contend. By ‘“‘ mediocrity ’’ the Prime Minister means an in- 
stinctive languor giving rise to “ laisser-faire.’’ Although the 
Portuguese are easy going, good natured, lethargic, and 
governed by the heart rather than the head, they are a proud 
nation with noble traditions and many attractive as well as 
admirable qualities. If I have devoted much space to a des- 
cription of the national character, it is for two reasons. First, 
because these considerations are so little known in England, 
and secondly, because a knowledge of them is essential in 
order to appreciate the national transformation now being 
undertaken by Dr. Salazar with singular success up to the 
present. 

The background of the present spasm of Portuguese progress 
can be summed up in a few words. ‘The political history of 
Portugal since the revolution of 1910, when the monarchy was 
overthrown, is a record of short-lived ministries and of revolu- 
tionary outbreaks during which the only stable periods were 
those associated with the control exercised by President Paes, 
assassinated in 1918, and with the Ministry of Senhor da Silva, 
which endured for twenty-one months. Indeed, from the latter 
years of the reign of King Carlos until Dr. Salazar first became 
Minister of Finance, the Portuguese political pendulum was 
on a constant swing between some kind of dictatorial govern- 
ment and parliamentary chaos resulting from a large number 
of political groups. Moreover, governmental authority during 
this period was very precarious owing to royalist invasions, 
activities of the Carbonarios, mutinies, strikes and miscel- 
laneous outrages in Lisbon and other towns; while the situation 
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was rendered even more difficult by conflicts between Church | 
and State, the rise in prices, and the general unrest caused by | 
the Great War. The turning point in Portuguese internal | 
affairs was in April, 1928, when Dr. Salazar returned from the 
medizeval university of Coimbra to the Ministry of Finance and 
assumed considerable administrative power over the Govern- 
ment, under the Presidency of General Carmona. From that 
time forward, first as Finance Minister, and then as Prime 
Minister, this remarkable statesman has had the destiny of 
Portugal practically in his own hands; and the result has been 
an ever-increasing improvement in all directions. 

Of the strong men in Europe to-day Dr. Salazar is probably 
the least known, as he dislikes publicity and almost lives the 
life of a recluse. Slender in build, and with the eyes and 
features of a scholar, he is a tremendous worker. As he is fully 
aware of what he believes to be the needs of his country, he 
is inclined to regard meeting people as a confusing factor and 
a waste of time. He prefers to adopt the rdle of a solitary 
statesman, and it is almost impossible to induce him to attend 
social functions. It is even said that he has resorted to printed 
cards for refusing invitations, space being left for filling in the 
function in question. Intellectually honest and very religious, 
the Prime Minister believes in leading the people at a pace in 
accordance with their progressive capacity, and for this reason 
he favours extensive power in the hands of a few men of excep- 
tional ability. From the time that he became Prime Minister 
and even before, Dr. Salazar has focused his whole intellectual 
power on thinking out the basis of his Estado Novo, which has 
taken shape in the form of the new Constitution of this year. 
Yet, as a brilliant financier, he fully realised that the first step 
towards mational regeneration was to place the finances of 
Portugal on a sound footing. At the end of his first year of 
office as Finance Minister he had balanced his budget, and he 
has succeeded in doing so ever since, during a period when 
nations with much greater financial reputations have had the 
gravest difficulty in this respect. Moreover, the budgets of the 
Portuguese Colonies all balance or show a surplus, and the 
escudo has been stabilised. ‘This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to Portugal, and one which is enabling the country 
successfully to weather the storm of economic depression. 
Indeed, there are few countries less affected by world economic 
conditions, partly due, however, to the absence of foreign loans 
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since 1891, foreign commitments being met out of the country’s 
own resources, including large sums remitted by Portuguese in 
Brazil and North America and the interest on investments in 
Brazilian securities. It is also on this state of financial equili- 
brium that the whole programme of economic reconstruction 
depends. As industry is not unduly developed and exists 
primarily to serve the home market, there is little danger of 
over-production, and serious unemployment; while increased 
preferences in the Colonial markets provide an outlet for sur- 
plus stocks. Moreover, as manufacturers seem to prefer to 
make use of tariff protection to raise prices rather than to 
increase consumption, internal development is encouraged with 
a view to reducing certain imports. While much is being done to 
make the country self-supporting in the matter of wheat, hydro- 
electric schemes are being undertaken to reduce the import of 
foreign coal, and the import of raw materials from the Colonies 
instead of from abroad is being fostered. Owing to low wages 
(the standard of living is low) and a high tariff, agriculture is 
prosperous in spite of antiquated methods, the wooden plough 
and the bullock being still in general use in a farming system 
where rotation of crops has been little practised. In order, 
however, to encourage the use of modern methods, the Govern- 
ment instituted the Campanha de Trigo (Wheat Campaign), 
which in turn led to a more ambitious project to increase the 
general crop production of the country. 

In other directions the same process of regeneration has 
been at work. All forms of communication and public works 
have been considerably improved; buildings of historic interest 
have been restored to attract tourists and to stimulate pride 
in national traditions; provision has been made for unemploy- 
ment relief; and there has been a substantial advance in social 
services of all kinds. Although the republican régime has 
always regarded illiteracy as one of the greatest evils in Portu- 
gal, little was done to improve conditions prior to 1926, when 
the proportion of illiterates was well over 50 per cent. of the 
total population. As soon, however, as the present Government 
had settled down, a serious effort was made to remedy matters, 
and this effort has been maintained. Since 1926 the number of 
elementary schools has been increased by over a thousand, with 
accommodation for 30,000 pupils, and evening classes for a 
further 15,000 have been provided. Also in the secondary 
schools, which have long been the most efficient branch of 
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Portuguese education, deficiencies have been so much rectified 
that many of the luceus in the larger towns are now exemplary 
institutions. "These are merely a few casual examples of the 
manner in which the whole standard of Portuguese national 
life has been raised during recent years. 

It is, however, important to realise that progress of this 
nature has only been possible as a result of continuity of policy 
unhampered by changes of government. As the Government 
have been singularly successful during the last six or seven 
years in preserving public order, Dr. Salazar has been able to 
introduce reforms conducive to the well-being and prosperity 
of the people; and this he has accomplished without external 
assistance and at a time of the most serious world depression. 
It is a remarkable achievement. 

On the political side, Dr. Salazar has long appreciated the 
need of a civil administration, as opposed to any form of military 
government, and has replaced the old political parties by a 
civil organisation in which monarchists and republicans work 
side by side. The new Constitution, approved by plebiscite 
in March of this year, forms a type of its own suited to the 
needs of the nation for which it was drawn up. Portugal is 
now a united and corporative Republic based on equality of her 
citizens. The State assumes obligations (a) to promote the 
moral unity and juridical order of the nation, enforcing the 
rights emanating from nature or law in the interests of indivi- 
duals, families, local governments and corporations; (b) to co- 
ordinate all social activities, making harmony of interests pre- 
vail, and subordinating the interests of the individual to those 
of the community; (c) to promote amelioration of conditions 
for the lower classes, rendering impossible any reduction in 
their standard of living. ‘The family has a definite obligation 
to the State, as constituting the primary political unit, and only 
educated heads of families are electors for local government and 
for the National Assembly, which sits only for three months 
in the year and cannot overthrow the Cabinet. The corpora- 
tions include all activities of the State, which assumes the 
obligation and right to maintain equilibrium between the pro- 
fessions, capital and labour; to defend the national economy 
from agricultural, industrial and commercial exploitation of a 
parasitical character, or of a nature incompatible with the best 
interests of human life; to lower prices and raise wages, com- 
patible with other factors of production, by the perfection of 
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services, technique and credit. Land, capital and labour have 
social functions, regulated by law, in the régime of economic 
co-operation and solidarity. The Corporative Chamber is 
elected by Districts, Municipalities and Corporations. The 
political organisation of the State consists of the President, 
National Assembly, Government and Courts of Justice, forming 
the four means by which sovereignty is exercised. The Presi- 
dent, elected for seven years by all individual electors, is 
responsible for all governmental action, and is assisted by an 
advisory Council of State, composed of the Prime Minister, 
Solicitor-General, Presidents of the National Assembly, Cor- 
porative Chamber and High Court of Justice, and five members 
of outstanding ability. 

This new Constitution, representing a practical compromise 
between autocracy and an uncontrolled parliamentary system, 
under which Portugal suffered so much between 1910 and 1926, 
has as its objective the encouragement of a sense of responsi- 
bility and steadiness among electors and elected, while leaving 
the chief executive powers in the hands of General Carmona 
and Dr. Salazar. It has been with this Constitution in view 
that the Prime Minister has been endeavouring by miscel- 
laneous means to raise the whole political and moral standard 
of the Portuguese people. Only the future will show whether 
he can really transform the more subtle traits in the national 
character. 

E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 


MISSIONARIES IN THE FIGHT AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


T’ was a long and wearisome campaign which, in 1833, led 

to the Act by which slavery was abolished in the British 

Possessions. It was not till August 1st, 1838, that the 
slaves were finally set free; but 1833 is a royal moment in the 
struggle. In this centenary year the little company of 
enthusiasts who fought on year after year will receive due 
honour. Much may be said in criticism of them, but readers 
who are more concerned to discover what they did than what 
they failed to do will find much to reward them. They will 
discover themselves in a society in which, while all allies were 
welcomed, the fight against slavery was chiefly regarded as 
a Christian duty, and a necessary application of the Christian 
belief that man has a right to salvation. There were men 
among them who would not have claimed more than that they 
were philanthropists. But most of the leaders in the liberation 
of the slaves were also missionary enthusiasts. 

In the Evangelical Community of that age the reader comes 
across the same names when he is tracing back the story of 
Missions, and the story of the Anti-Slavery Movement. ‘The 
same faces are seen on their platforms; the same serious 
persons sit on their boards. In every age, when some reform 
is being advocated, there is such an army, reappearing under 
different titles. Soit was in the great agitation for the release of the 
slaves within the British Empire. It is necessary, for a complete 
picture, to see what part the missionaries played in that company. 

In a delightful introduction to Smith of Demerara, 
Lord Olivier gives some traditions of the group which was 
accustomed to meet in Hatcham House, where lived his great- 
great-grandfather, Joseph Hardcastle, a London merchant who 
is a representative figure among the Evangelical laymen of 
the age of Wilberforce. His house became so famous a 
place among the Evangelical leaders that in the memoirs of 
the period it is a “‘ place of august notoriety like Blenheim, 
or Buckingham Palace.’’ ‘There the conspirators who plotted 
death to slavery foregathered. In the parlour of that house 
Thomas Clarkson saw the hideous shackles and other instru- 
ments of slavery, which made him an ardent abolitionist. But 
it must be remembered that this same Hardcastle was one 
of the founders and the first treasurer of the Missionary 
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Society, which afterwards took the name which it still bears of 
The London Missionary Society. In his office at Swan Wharf, 
near to London Bridge, Hardcastle was to be found alike by 
missionary enthusiasts and abolitionists. He was one of the 
practical men of affairs who were not afraid of putting their 
beliefs into action. In 1791 he and his friends established a 
mercantile company “‘ for the purpose of promoting civilisation 
and protecting the inhabitants of Africa from the sordid 
cupidity of slave traders.’”’ In 1795, he helped to found The 
Missionary Society. These undertakings he regarded as part 
of the same charge which was entrusted to him. 

It would be easy to find many another link like this. When, 
for example, Henry Martyn came to London to make arrange- 
ments for his departure to India, he found himself admitted 
at once to the company of the abolitionists. He met with 
Wilberforce, ‘‘ a wiry, bright-eyed figure,’’ as Miss Padwick 
described him, ‘‘ with powdered hair, a diamond brooch in his 
linen and an eyeglass which he fingered while he talked his 
unforgettable talk, swift-wheeling as a _ swallow’s flight.’’ 
Martyn dined with Wilberforce alone at Palace Yard, and the 
young recruit for the East was so affected by Wilberforce’s 
talk upon slavery that ‘‘ he could with difficulty refrain from 
tears.’ These Evangelicals who lived round Clapham Common 
were far from being the smug and sombre crowd of which 
Sydney Smith spoke. Wilberforce was a man of wit as well 
as saintliness; and John Newton, with whom Martyn break- 
fasted, was a scholar and a man of no little humour. Martyn 
is another witness, if such were needed, of the fellowship which 
was to be found between the missionary enthusiasts and the 
abolitionists. Both had the spring of their devotion in the 
Gospel as it had been rediscovered in the Evangelical Revival. 

There were others indeed among them, and they welcomed 
all support that was given, but the main body of the faithful 
were among those called variously in popular language 
“‘ Methodists ’’ or ‘‘ The Saints,’’ or the ‘‘ Clapham Sect,”’ 
or indeed by other names less reputable. They went back to 
the same origins ; and there was a family likeness among them. 
There was a Cornishman, of whom Mr. Birrell writes, who was 
asked why the people thereabouts were such godly people. He 
answered, ‘‘ There came a man amongst us whose name was 
John.’ Missionary enthusiasts and anti-slavery agitators 
could also have said these words. 
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The part which missionaries played may be illustrated by 
three episodes. 


““ Ryverybody who has ever read,’’ Lord Morley wrote, 
“one of the most honourable and glorious chapters in our 
English history knows the case of the missionary, John Smith. 
... The death of the Demerara missionary, it has been 
truly said, was an event as fatal to slavery in the West 
Indies as the execution of John Brown was its death-blow 
in the United States.’’ 


\ 


This story of John Smith may be taken as the first of three 
episodes which illustrate how missionaries overseas played a 
significant part in the struggle for the slaves. The contro- 
versy had been prolonged at home; the arguments which had 
been expounded for a generation were repeated in books and 
in the Press, and in particular upon the platform. Then there 
came news from Demerara in 1823, which seemed to throw a 
new and fierce and searching light upon the crime of slavery. 
John Smith, a missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
died in prison in British Guiana, convicted by a court martial, 
and sentenced to death; the sentence was accompanied by a 
recommendation to mercy, and had to be confirmed in London ; 
but three days before news arrived that he was to be sent home 
to England, the missionary, a gentle and heroic spirit, was 
dead. He had been charged, on the flimsiest of evidence, with 
stirring up rebellion and fomenting the outbreak of a negro 
rising. But his main offence was that he had given to the 
negroes, along with the Gospel, the key of knowledge. ‘‘ No 
man,’ said Brougham, ‘“‘can cast his eye upon this trial 
without perceiving that it was intended to bring on an issue 
between the slave-law and the instruction of the negroes.’’* 
The institution of slavery was suddenly revealed in the light 
of all that its defenders, far from the checks which might 
hold them back in Britain, would and could do in the West 
Indies. ‘The story of Smith was one to move deeply the hearts 
of Englishmen. The abolitionists knew how to use this story. 
For six months the case of John Smith was hotly debated in 
England. Wilberforce and his friends had watchful critics 
who condemned them, not without reason, for their comparative 
indifference to the wrongs suffered by the dispossessed victims 
of selfishness and greed in England. Cobbett, who loved the 


* Smith of Demerara, By David Chamberlin (ly.M.S.). An authoritative 
record in a small compass. 
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English countryside and its yeomen and peasants, was angry 
with Wilberforce, and declared indeed “ not only that slavery 
cannot be abolished, but that it cannot be other than it is now 
without the overthrow of the Colonies.’ Such writers pooh- 
poohed the agitation concerning the death of Smith; but the 
abolitionists were right in their belief that it would prove in 
the end a master fact, since it would stir not only the intellect 
but the emotions of the electorate. At once the news kindled 
a new fervour among the serious people who cared for missions. 
In one sitting of the House of Commons petitions on this 
subject were presented from Plymouth, Devonport, Sidmouth, 
Kingsbridge, Biddeford [sic], Romford, Thetford, York, Bath, 
Uxbridge, Southampton and other places. Public meetings 
were held of what would seem to-day portentous length. Like 
a fiery cross the story of the martyred missionary went through 
England and Scotland and Wales. If there had been any 
slackening of interest in the long struggle, the death of Smith 
came as a fresh challenge to end the institution which stood 
exposed in its naked brutality in that Demerara prison. ‘This 
agitation marked the beginning of the last struggle. 

Two of the demonstrations may be recalled. On June 25th, 
1824, under the chairmanship of the Duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s brother, at Freemasons’ Tavern, the annual meeting 
was held of “‘ the Society for mitigating and gradually abolish- 
ing the state of slavery throughout the British Dominions.’’ 
His Royal Highness was accompanied by Wilberforce, Stephen, 
Master in Chancery, Baptist Noel, and John Randolph from 
the North American Congress, but Buxton, the most powerful 
of all the group in the latest stages of the agitation, was 
unavoidably absent. ‘‘ The speaking,’’ reported The New 
Times, ‘‘ was largely given to the case of Smith. Mr. Stephen, 
the Hon. Baptist Noel and Mr. Wilberforce spoke with 
eloquence, but no one excelled young Mr. T. Macaulay.’’ The 
historian made then his first speech on any great occasion, 
and showed all the eloquence which was to mark his later 
works. He looked forward to the time when: 


the peasant of the Antilles will no longer crawl in listless 
and trembling dejection round a plantation from whose 
fruits he must derive no advantage and a hut whose door 
yields him no protection; but when his cheerful and 
voluntary labour is performed, he will return with the firm 
step and erect brow of a British citizen from the field which 
is his freehold, to the house which is his castle. 
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Over against this picture the young orator set the scene in 
Demerara where ‘‘ deep cunning and rancorous hatred regu- 
lated every proceeding.’? Out of the mouths of their adver- 
saries the abolitionists could prove their case. It was late 
in the afternoon, nearly 4.30, and the meeting began at noon, 
before Wilberforce rose to express the thanks of the assembly 
to their illustrious chairman. ‘The hon. gentleman, Mr. W. 
Wilberforce, was pronounced almost inaudible, but enough was 
heard to show that he still pleaded for the slave ‘‘ as for a 
soul formed for eternity.’’ 

But it was in Parliament on June 1st, 1824, that the 
advocates of emancipation pressed home the moral of the death 
of Smith. Brougham and Washington and Wilberforce spoke, 
and though they did not carry their motion, they won a 
victory in argument, and put the supporters of the slave system 
upon the defensive. Brougham, who could never be called a 
‘““ Methodist,’’ defended most warmly the Missionary Society 
which sent out Smith, a ‘‘ numerous, conscientious and much 
venerated body’’; he made out a convincing indictment of 
the planters, who had been moved by a fierce hatred of the 
man who had given the slaves knowledge. Wilberforce, too, 
added this in his last speech delivered in the House of 
Commons : 

The instance of Jamaica and of those of many others of 
the colonies went to prove that the real offence for which 
the missionaries were persecuted was the offence of 
Christianity, and the real mischief, so anxiously attempted 
to be guarded against, was that of instructing the slaves in 
religious knowledge. 

It was a long debate, but nothing in it is more noteworthy 
than the words of Canning, who had done his best from the 
Government benches to defend the court martial. 

In the person of that individual [Smith] the spirit of 
religious instruction is not extinguished. The Colony will 
find enough to be convinced that theirs was not a triumph 
over the individual as a missionary; and that many such 


triumphs (if triumphs they should be called) will only hasten 
the final triumph over all attempts to shut out instruction. 


The second episode in this story is the passing of the Fiftieth 
Ordinance in July 1823. It was not in the West Indies only 
that the problem of slavery arose. The Fiftieth Ordinance 
had to do with the Hottentots of Cape Colony ; by it they were 
saved from many abuses. When it was promulgated at the 
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Cape, and the King’s seal was put to it in London, John Philip 
won the greatest victory in his stormy life, and a step forward 
was taken in the movement for emancipation. But who was 
John Philip? His letters were burnt in the recent disastrous 
fire in the University Library at Johannesburg; but happily 
not before a scholar of distinction, Professor Macmillan, had 
studied them closely and used them. Philip, till lately, lived 
in the annals of South Africa as the villain of the piece; his 
native policy was condemned and he was dubbed a negrophil, 
a sentimentalist, a man for whom the Dutch and British alike 
had no use. In recent years he has been vindicated by Pro- 
fessor Macmillan in his book The Cape Colour Question. 
Professor Eric A. Walker, of Capetown, has said: ‘‘ Dr. Philip 
needs no whitewashing ; he needs only to have the mud scraped 
off.’’ This missionary appears in the story of liberation in one 
crowded hour in 1828. 

John Philip was a Scots minister who was sent to South 
Africa by the London Missionary Society in 1819, and remained 
there till 1851, acting as the agent of that Society; he was a 
bonny fighter who feared no man, and was always prepared 
to stand out against the Colonists, Dutch and British alike. 
He had need of courage; at one stage the Governor described 
him ‘‘as formerly a journeyman weaver, now head of a 
missionary society, and calling himself Doctor Philip,’’ and 
therefore presumably of no account. His chief offence was that 
he took the side of the Hottentots. Slavery had not yet been 
abolished in the Cape; the Hottentots indeed were not slaves; 
but by a system of what were called ‘‘ passes’’ they had 
virtually become slaves. ‘To check vagrancy it was laid down 
that no Hottentot should move about the country without a 
pass from the landdrost or field-cornet. This led to a system 
of enforced labour. After 1807 no new slaves had been allowed 
to enter the Colony; labour was scarce; hence the attempt had 
been made by such regulations to turn the Hottentots into 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, without rights or charter. 
It was on their behalf Philip fought, and to round off his work 
he came to England where, if anywhere, a charter for the 
Hottentots must be secured. 

At once on arriving in England he set to work to write his 
Researches in South Africa, a book written at lightning speed, 
with some inaccuracies in it, but a book which did things. Hot 
from the press it was sent to statesmen and all who led public 
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opinion. Philip, with Wilberforce and Buxton to help him, 
stumped the country. The anti-slavery leaders were matchless 
in propaganda; they knew how to take occasion by the hand. 
It was easy to raise a laugh by referring to the Exeter Hall 
people, but those serious men and women among whom John 
Philip moved saved not only Africa but Europe; and in their 
long fight the passing of the Fiftieth Ordinance was more than 
a skirmish. It raises fundamental matters, as Mr. Huskisson 
at the Colonial Office learned from John Philip himself. Mr. 
Huskisson: ‘‘ Tell me in one sentence what you want for the 
Hottentots?’’? John Philip: ‘‘I require nothing for the 
Hottentots but the power of bringing their labour to a fair 
market.’?’ Mr. Huskisson: ‘‘ That is all that you require. It 
includes everything else.” 

In such direct ways Philip went about his business; and to 
such effect that on July rs5th, 1828, the House of Commons 
resolved on the publication of certain reports upon the evidence 
given them by Dr. Philip and by the London Missionary 
Society. They begged His Majesty ‘‘ that directions be given 
for effectually securing to all the natives of South Africa the 
same freedom and protection as are enjoyed by other free 
persons residing at the Cape, whether they be English or 
Dutch.”’ On July 17th Ordinance 50 was promulgated at the 
Cape. It ended the “‘ pass”’ system, and any special obliga- 
tions of forced labour; it enabled the Hottentots to buy and 
possess land. It is now maintained by Professor Macmillan 
that the policy adopted at that time was not only right then, 
but is a clue to the right policy to be adopted in all dealings 
with the Bantu peoples. ‘‘ Philip’s work was not in vain,’’ 
Mr. Macmillan writes; and ‘‘ While he sleeps on in peace in 
a rather lonely grave over against the fire-blackened ruins of 
the old Mission House at Hankey, South Africa may yet be 
brought to make amends for the grievous wrong it has done to 
his memory.’ In the annals of the great anti-slavery agitation, 
there is certainly a place for the whirlwind campaign which 
Philip fought on behalf of the Hottentots in 1828. 

The third and last of the episodes was the campaign waged 
by William Knibb in 1832.* There had been an insurrection 
in Jamaica; and almost exactly as Smith had been treated in 
Demerara, Knibb and his fellow missionaries of the Baptist 


* The story is briefly and well told in Freedom in Jamaica, by Ernest A. 
Payne (Carey Press). 
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Missionary Society were treated in Jamaica. They were 
accused of having incited their converts to rebellion. They 
were treated with the utmost indignity. ‘There was an out- 
break of vandalism. Methodist chapels were destroyed; a 
Moravian missionary was most cruelly handled. At the 
Assizes held at Montego Bay, the missionaries were acquitted ; 
but since garbled versions of the events were circulating in 
Britain, it was decided that Knibb should return home to lay 
the facts before the Committee and the British public. 

In the story of the anti-slavery agitation, the missionary boards 
at home must not be credited with the enthusiasm and audacity 
of the missionaries themselves. ‘The boards of the London 
Missionary Society and the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
others of the same kind, were discreet and cautious. ‘They 
thought that they would do their own distinctive job best if they 
kept strictly to it and did not champion other causes, however 
much they might believe in them. ‘They had sent out both 
to Demerara and Jamaica counsels of caution. When Knibb 
met his Committee and ‘‘ urged the members to range them- 
selves definitely against slavery as the real cause of the recent 
disturbances,’’ many of them enjoined caution and compromise. 
Knibb’s declaration, however, was unequivocal: ‘‘ Myself, my 
wife and my children are entirely dependent on the Baptist 
Mission ; we have landed without a shilling, and may at once 
be reduced to penury. But, if it be necessary, I will take them 
by the hand and walk barefoot through the kingdom, but I 
will make known to the Christians of England what their 
brethren in Jamaica are suffering.’’ His appeal was heard; 
Knibb was allowed to speak at the annual meeting of the 
Society. “The secretary is said, on that occasion, to have pulled 
his coat-tails to caution him, but Knibb paid no heed. ‘There 
began a great campaign in which Knibb and Burchell, who also 
had suffered with him in Jamaica, roused the country. Knibb 
appeared before the House of Commons Committee, and three 
times before the Lords. His evidence was found to be unassail- 
able. ‘Then he and his friends betook themselves to the plat- 
form. In Exeter Hall, Knibb, in the course of a dramatic 
speech, threw upon the platform a pair of slave shackles. Then 
from one city to another he carried the fiery cross. Owing 
in a large measure to this campaign, the first reformed House 
of Commons which assembled in February 1833 was elected 
on the question of slavery. With him in purpose but on other 
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lines of advocacy was the Agency Committee with Joseph 
Sturge as their leader, which must not be overlooked when the 
Act is recalled which was passed by that Parliament on August 
28th. William Knibb will always have a place of signal 
honour. His fiery eloquence clinched the matter. But it must 
not be forgotten that men of the same spirit as he had been 
busy upon this task for very many years. In the last stages 
of the fight, he is their representative. ‘‘ For twenty years,” 
it is written of Carey in India, ‘‘ in his every prayer he has 
been pleading for the destruction of slavery.” 

There is place for an additional note to this story. When 
the Act of 1833 was passed, there was still much to do before 
slavery was ended. It is not ended now. After 1833 there 
was, as Buxton showed in his masterly history, published in 
1839, an actual increase in the range of the slave trafic. 
Buxton wrote with a complete survey of the facts, and in a 
spirit of serious concern called for someone who would be able 
to enlighten the world from experience of those lands in which 
the slave traffic was still working its horrors. In that very 
year a young Scots doctor, David Livingstone, was proceeding 
to Africa. More than any other man, he exposed the horrors 
of the traffic in slaves, and his public speeches in Cambridge 
and Glasgow are the true sequels to the speeches with which 
the country rang a hundred years ago. And Livingstone, 
no less than those other abolitionists, was moved by the master 
fact that the African was entitled to freedom because he was 
an ‘‘ object of divine redemption.”’ 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


: LAND VALUE TAXATION. 
i vaison d’étre and gist of this article can be sum- 


marised under a few brief heads: 


(a) The complete breakdown of civilisation throughout 
the world exonerates us from any undue reverence for the 
methods of the past and entitles us to investigate any plausible 
remedy, however widely it may differ from our conventions, 
traditions, and prejudices. 

(b) The problem is one of distribution, not supply. ‘There 
never has been any real over-production, except geographic- 
ally or (temporarily) in special articles. Legitimate human 
demands are illimitable, and have consequently never been 
fully satisfied. We are suffering from the unendurable para- 
dox of want in the midst of plenty. Our problem is the distri- 
bution of plenty. 

(c) It seems evident that those who enjoy a comfort obviously 
in excess of the average must resign themselves to the conclusion 
that something has to be jettisoned to redress the balance. 

(d) The remedy which seems to hold the field at present is 
some form of socialism; but to many of us this cure seems 
worse than the disease. 

(e) Without any dogmatic assertion that the taxation of 
land values would be a panacea for all our ills, and with a 
clear recognition of the view that its sudden introduction at 
this period of the world’s history might conceivably cause so 
much dislocation as to defeat its own end, I have sufficient 
belief in the doctrine so eloquently preached by Henry 
George as to plead for a much fuller and less prejudiced 
investigation than it has hitherto been vouchsafed by our 
statesmen and economists. Even if it is not a panacea, it offers 
a plausible basis for other desirable reforms. 

(f) Henry George considered himself an opponent of what 
he called ‘‘ the fatal defect of socialism,’’ and would, in my 
view, be much amazed to find himself ranked with socialists 
and communists. My strongest reason for the advocacy of 
some practicable adaptation of his gospel is that it seems to 
me the most hopeful line of resistance to the unsound and 
dangerous doctrine of thorough-going socialism. Neither 
conservatism, nor liberalism, nor labour has a monopoly of 
good ideas, but there is no logical reason why they should not 
all contribute to the superstructure erected on a taxation-of- 
land-values basis.* 


It is unfortunate that most of Henry George’s disciples in this 
country have needlessly become identified with the socialist wing 
of Labour and with the doctrine of free trade, and have prac- 

* It should be noted that, in the opinion of many followers of Henry George, 


the doctrine of Land Value Taxation was not satisfactorily represented by the 
schemes of Mr. Lloyd George in 1909 or Lord Snowden in 1931. 
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tically cried “ procul, o procul, este profani ’’ to all conserva- 
tives, protectionists, and imperialists. No objection can be made 
to their espousing the side of free trade in a still unsettled con- 
troversy; their mistake is in the assumption that a taxer of 
land values must be a free trader. Henry George was fully 
alive to the benefits of co-operation, and he certainly envisaged a 
world of universal and reciprocal free exchange of commodities 
as the economic ideal. It is, however, clear that he considered 
free trade as a consequence rather than a compeer of the aboli- 
tion of private monopoly of land surface. Even in the volume 
he wrote in defence of free trade, he tells us that ‘‘ the abolition 
of protection . . . can accomplish no permanent benefit for the 
labouring class, so long as the land on which all must live is 
made the property of some, (for) increase of productive power 
can only increase the tribute which those who own the land can 
demand for its use ’’ (Protection and Free Trade, chapter xxv) ; 
and in Progress and Poverty (Book IV, chapter 111) occurs the 
significant sentence: ‘‘ Free Trade has enormously increased 
the wealth of Great Britain without lessening pauperism.’’ 

By socialism I understand a system which brings practically 
all civil life under government regulation and vests land and 
industrial capital in the community for the general benefit. It 
would thus do away with much that is now regarded as personal 
property and greatly restrict the rights of the individual vis-d- 
vis the social solidarity. In Henry George’s words Socialism 
is ‘‘an attempt to carry conscious regulation and direction 
beyond the narrow sphere of social life in which it is necessary.”’ 
It is not socialistic, but simply self-protection, to assert that the 
state has a right to interfere with any individual enterprise that 
is harmful to the community as a whole. But the individualist 
has no more right than the socialist to be a bigot. We already 
own the wisdom of entrusting certain services to the hands of the 
community; and we must leave it to the future to decide how 
far this principle may be justifiably extended. 

Henry George (differing in this point from land nationalisers)* 
did not advocate universal state control. He did not believe that 
co-operation, working through government regulation, is the 
wisest way of managing the world. He believed that, in the 
main, individual effort is the best method of stimulating pro- 


* The adherents of the taxation of land values are too often confused with 
the land nationalisers, who wish ‘to treat the land as one great national 
estate, with large areas under one administration.” 
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gress. So long as no injury is thereby done to the community, 
the more private enterprise the better. In its essence his scheme 
really means nothing more than a change in the basis of taxa- 
tion. It is, in Colonel Wedgwood’s phrase, the State Appro- 
priation of Monopoly Rent. ‘Taxation is unavoidable. The 
problem is to find the fairest, the most equable, and the most 
convenient form of taxation. ‘This Henry George believed he had 
discovered in taxation in the shape of an equitable rent paid for 
the unearned increment in site-value. His doctrine might 
equally well be called a change in the basis on which we pay 
rates. In return for the State’s permission to exploit a given 
piece of land, we should pay an annual rate for this among other 
state (and municipal) services. 

This principle does not involve any denial of the right of 
private property, for which, if correctly defined, Henry George 
had as sincere a respect as the most bigoted backwoodsman. It is 
a little difficult to give a definition of property (as, e.g., distinct 
from possession or occupation) that will please all parties, 
especially as regards the line between the individual and the 
community. Few, however, will deny that the original title to 
property arises from production or creation, from the result of 
human labour. Production, in this sense, includes everything, 
from the poet’s ballad to his mistress’s eyebrow down to the 
club made by the cave-man. ‘The man who finds an object of 
human utility in a desert and brings it to a place where it will 
be of service is pro hoc vice a producer. His labour has produced 
a value in exchange which had hitherto been dormant. ‘The 
property-right may pass through innumerable hands, by sale or 
gift or inheritance ; but its inherent existence lies in the making. 
The George position is simply that land, or extension in space, 
was not created by man but preceded him and would continue 
unchanged if the human race were exterminated. The varying 
value of equal areas of space qud space (the “‘ site-value ’’) does 
not depend on any individual man but arises from its relative 
situation; it is determined (other things being equal) by the 
nature of the community in which it lies. The community, 
therefore, is the rightful owner, inasmuch as it is the creator or 
producer of this value. During a long period of the world’s 
history land was accordingly treated as common, joint, tribal, 
or communal property. The idea of the absolute ownership of 
land by individuals is one of comparatively late development 
and, indeed, is theoretically unknown to law. The legal fiction 
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in England still views the land as belonging to the Crown—that 
is, to the representative of the state or community.* The right 
of absolute private property in chattels and the denial of that 
right in land are not contradictory but correlative. Property in 
land is a mere juridical relation, not a physical fact like the 
holding of movable chattels. What law has made, law can 
unmake. The history of human slavery is a striking illustra- 
tion of this; and the cases are closely analogous. In denying 
the right of private monopoly of site-value, there is no infringe- 
ment of private property as such. ‘The position is that site- 
value cannot be attributed to individual action. 

It must, of course, be recognised that any increased value of 
site due to improvements by human labour can be rightfully 
claimed by the producer. This covers the house built on the 
land, the improved quality due to drainage and fertilisers, that 
part of the value of coal and other minerals due to the bringing 
of them to the surface, and all manufactured articles. The land 
below and behind them all, which would have no value but for 
the population in general, cannot be justly treated as private 
property or private monopoly. 

The objection that it is impossible to distinguish between 
prairie value and improvements has been effectually countered 
both in the writings of Henry George and other land-value taxers 
and by the common experience of us all.+ Of course, some 
reasonable date must be fixed from which to calculate the value 
of improvements. It would (for example) be unreasonable to 
hark back to the Roman roads of England! ‘The objection that 
the assessment of land values would involve a larger army of 
government officials seems fairly met by Henry George’s explana- 
tion of the simplicity of his system in contrast to the present 
‘“Gmmense and complicated network of governmental machinery.’’ 

Henry George’s attitude towards capitalism is so fully stated 
in his works that there is no need to labour the point here. 
Capital is for him “ the third factor of production,”’ is ‘‘ essen- 
tially labour raised to a higher power,” and is ‘‘ stored labour, 
necessary and important to civilised life.’? He would, doubtless, 
agree with many of the present-day strictures on the defects of 
the capitalistic system, but he would say that these are not 


* Tenancy-in-Fee is the nearest approach to absolute ownership of land 
as recognised by English law. 


+ Sir Edgar Harper, long Chief Valuer of the Valuation Office (Board of 


Inland Revenue), may be named as one of the many expert valuers who 
agree to this. 
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inherent in the principle and are mainly due to the monopoly 
of land. Free access to land would checkmate most of them. 
Though interest and money-getting are perfectly legitimate, he 
would agree with Walther Rathenau that they should not have 
the first place in our minds. The transference of ground rents 
from a multiplicity of owners to one owner (the State) does not 
interfere with the relations of Capital and Labour, except in so 
far as it would tend to make them less one-sided. Henry George 
would, if I understand him aright, disapprove of the onerous 
burden of the present death duties, and certainly of a levy on 
capital as such. 

The main stimulus of civilisation has been the desire of each 
individual to do the best he can for himself and his family. To 
abandon this principle and to fly to a purely socialistic gospel 
is surely to reverse the curve of progress instead of inclining it 
a little more to the right. The attractiveness of an exclusively 
altruistic principle may be allowed; but facts seem to show that 
we are still a long way from a moral standard that would make 
this possible. Moreover, the best good of the community depends 
in the last resort on the health, character, and competence of 
the individual. Such actual legislation as we have had from 
socialistic governments seems to bear, directly or indirectly, the 
brand of ‘‘ class ’’; and surely the acceptance of this dichotomy 
is an abandonment of a higher ideal. The George view is that 
it is possible to improve matters without beginning all over 
again. Competition in itself is a sane and healthy function, and 
it is only its abuse that is undesirable. The next step should 
not be the substitution of socialism for competition, but the 
substitution of fair and unprivileged competition for the chaotic, 
privileged, and unfair brand we have at present. 

The taxation of land values does not offend our sense of 
justice. This seems to demand that everyone should have an 
(at least relatively) fair start and that reward should be as far 
as possible commensurate with the value of service rendered 
to the community. The idea, held by some socialists, 
that remuneration should be equal for all seems benevolent 
rather than just. Equality is a chimera, and must remain so 
until every child is born with the same capacity as others. Our 
motto then is not ‘‘ Equality ’’? but ‘‘ Equal Opportunity,’’ so 
far as that is attainable. The prosperity of a country depends 
upon the distribution as well as the amount of its wealth; and 
the present disproportion between incomes and services insults 
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our sense of justice. Attempts to overcome this should not be 
hampered by privileged monopolies, of which the monopoly of 
site-value is the chief. 

Another way in which taxation of land values appeals to our 
sense of justice crops up in our relation to posterity. Since we 
can neither increase nor decrease the size of the earth, and since 
future generations will be in the same case, it is obvious that the 
inhabitants of the earth at any one moment are merely tenants 
for life, entitled only to usufruct. If so, we are not justified in 
tying up any portion of the terrestrial surface by entail or other- 
wise. The compensation due to present land-owners, on the 
score of the tacit connivance of the community as a whole in the 
creation of the present situation, need not be extended to their 
unborn ‘‘ heirs.’”? “There will be no injustice in taking measures 
to let all future members of the community inherit their pro- 
perty on equal terms. Babies must be relieved of their present 
function of adding to the wealth of the existing landlords. 
Brazil, in her treatment of slavery, compromised with abstract 
justice by decreeing that all children born after a certain date 
should be born free. ‘There would be no injustice in decreeing 
that after (say) 1980 no little absolute landowners should be 
born in England’s green and pleasant land. ‘This does not mean 
that no land-holders should be born. Fixity of tenure, in all 
reasonable cases, is quite compatible with land-value taxation. 
The actual holder has merely to make over to the State the 
annual rental or ratable value of his holding. We agree with 
Arthur Young that secure tenure (our equivalent for ‘‘ owner- 
ship ’’) turns waste land into a garden. The principle involved 
is merely an extension of the right of Eminent Domain. 

The position of the taxer of land value is by no means a mere 
outcry of the poor, anxious to lay their hands on a share of the 
wealth of the rich; it rests on the belief that all will ultimately 
gain by the abolition of private monopoly of land. In the words 
of Henry George : 


When labour yields the largest result to the labourer, when 
the production of wealth is greatest and the distribution most 
equitable, when the man who has nothing but his labour is 
surest of making the most comfortable living and best pro- 
vision for those whom nature has made dependent on him, 
then will be the best conditions of life for all—there will the 
general standard of intelligence and virtue be highest, and 
there will all that makes a nation truly great and strong and 
glorious most abound. 
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A frequent misconception in regard to land-value taxation is 
the idea that it is mainly concerned with “‘ country ” or agri- 
cultural land. As a matter of fact at least seventy-five per cent. 
of the land value of England is urban (London alone account- 
ing for fifteen per cent.). The pages of Progress and Poverty in 
which Henry George tries to prove that the farmer will be one 
of the chief beneficiaries under his system are among the most 
important in the book. The gist of them is to show that he 
would be a gainer by the institution of an annual land value 
tax instead of the rates, interest on mortgages, and rent he now 
pays. It seems fairly clear that in modern conditions agricul- 
tural land cannot support the three classes of landlord, farmer, 
and agricultural labourer. Under George’s scheme there would 
be practically only two classes: the farmer (including owners 
who farm their own land) and his employees. ‘The site-value 
rental, paid to the community, would probably be less than that 
now paid to the landlord, not to speak of the relief from other 
burdens. 

Henry George gives us also good reason to believe that the 
landlord need not suffer in the long run (see Progress and 
Poverty, Book IX, chapter iii, and compare the quotation given 
above). Indeed it might help the ideal ‘‘ Squire’’ to regain 
some of the prestige he has lost of late. The important and 
beneficial side of the country gentleman owner may be freely 
recognised; and it is hoped that many of the best features of 
this may be quite compatible with the new arrangement for 
agricultural rent. Mere rent-receivers might suffer at first, but 
they have been receiving for generations what (ex hypothest) 
they should not have received. So far as they have invested in 
improvements on land, in industry, or in trade, they will share 
the general advantages of the reform. Landlords will gain as 
producers, even if they lose as speculators. No landlord need 
be dispossessed of any of his holding provided he pays over the 
annual rental value to the State. This might interfere with the 
holding of land as a mere hobby. Then, as now, this would be 
one of the luxuries of wealth. But those who exploited their 
land economically would be as untrammelled as all other farmers. 
Minor owners of small homesteads, suburban gardens, and the 
like, would gain. The selling value of their lot would disappear, 
in the same ratio as all similar lots; but they would be losers 
only in the sense that ‘‘ the man who has bought himself a pair 
of boots may be said to be a loser by a subsequent fall in the 
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price of boots. His boots will be just as useful to him, and the 
next pair of boots will cost him less.’”? (Progress and Poverty, 
Book IX, chapter iii.) 

Those who feel that the revival of British agriculture is a 
paramount necessity may rest assured that the taxation of land 
values, encouraging, as it does, free access to land, and dis- 
couraging the holding of unused land for a future rise in price, 
can be no other than helpful to all reasonable measures to attain 
this end. Unemployment begins in the village; and farmers, 
who cannot close down in bad times like the manufacturers, will 
achieve the security they need. 

Planned society is not socialistic. There is nothing in land- 
taxation that militates against careful planning and desirable 
co-operation. In industry it aims at the smooth and correlative 
working of the two operative factors—Capital and Labour. 
Socialism is really a defeatist solution. It presupposes an 
eternal antinomy between two great divisions of mankind, which 
can be met only by a complete abandonment of any policy of 
conciliation. If the machinery of progress can be so improved 
that present handicaps and injustices are done away with, this 
should make a stronger appeal to common sense than a complete 
scrapping of the whole outfit. 

As already noted, the single taxers of to-day are practically 
all free traders, so there is no need to doubt that these two doc- 
trines are quite compatible. The relation of land value to pro- 
tection is not so obvious, but perhaps the situation might be 
presented as follows: Under normal conditions free access to 
land would naturally be accompanied by free exchange of com- 
modities produced by using the land. This might be agreed to 
as the ideal in vacuo. But we are not in a vacuum; we are 
living in a world in which protection is the creed of the great 
majority of white men. To the Protectionists in our own country 
it seems unfortunate for a nation to be practically the only 
important upholder of free trade in a world of protection. Be 
this as it may, the first nation that abolished land monopoly 
would not thereby be bound to adopt free trade. Tand-value 
taxers might argue that free trade and the single tax together 
would make any kind of protection needless, but the position of 
the protectionist would still be analogous to that of the man who 
says: “‘I have insured against death, sickness, fire, and burg- 
lars ; to make my position still more secure, I’ll take out policies 
against earthquakes and the birth of twins.” He might fairly 
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put protection ahead of free land, just as the single taxers put 
free land ahead of free trade. The protectionist might argue that 
in a bad storm it may for a time be more urgent to work the pumps 
than to keep the ship on its correct course. It may be significant 
that important steps involving the Henry George principle have 
been taken in protectionist States like the United States of 
America (Pittsburg Plan) and New Zealand. Recent land policy 
in Italy is, at least, not inconsistent with Henry George’s 
doctrine. 

Conservatives, Liberals, and Labour Members may all be 
invited to look carefully at the points in which they might find 
Henry Georgeism useful in the furtherance of the best features 
of their policies. The Liberals and Socialists have already shown 
that they do not object to the principle, though the latter do not 
seem to realise the essential individualism of the Georgean gos- 
pel. The Conservatives might remember with Tennyson that 
““He is the best Conservative who lops the mouldered branch 
away,’ and welcome a doctrine that would take the wind out of 
the sails of socialism and communism. More than one Conserva- 
tive leader has made statements consistent with site-value 
taxation. 

The recognition that land value taxation will produce greater 
prosperity in one’s own country is not inconsistent with inter- 
national policies, which might remain as widely divergent as 
they now are. ‘The same remark applies to internal matters of 
non-political complexion, such as religion, education, the drink 
question, and so on. ‘The only thing that really clashes with 
the taxation of land values is artificially or legally created privi- 
lege or monopoly. Mr. Bernard Shaw would retain the monopoly 
of his brains, Carnera the monopoly of his muscles. This is a 
natural, unavoidable, and unobjectionable monopoly. It would 
be a very different thing if Mr. Shaw were put in a position to 
levy a small tribute on all his fellow-authors, or Carnera on all 
his fellow-pugilists, though even that would be preferable to the 
unearned increment accruing to a fainéant site-owner who does 
nothing but continue to live. It would be more of the nature 
of a financial O.M., awarded by natural suffrage to superman 
ability, 

JAMES F. MurrHEAD, 


WHO 1S JOHN BULL? 


N the year 1712 appeared in London a pamphlet dealing in 

the satirical manner of the time with political events and 

personalities. It was followed at short intervals by four 
others. The first was entitled Law is a Bottomless Pit, 
exemplified in the case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog and Lewis Baboon. ‘The second followed, and was called 
John Bull in his Senses; the third John Bull still in his Senses, 
then an Appendix to this; and finally Lewis Baboon turned 
honest and John Bull, Politician. ‘The pieces were repeatedly 
reprinted, and eventually were published together and entitled 
The History of John Bull. For a long time Swift was taken 
to be the author, and the surmise was plausible enough. In 
the previous November Swift’s celebrated Conduct of the 
Allies, in which he had defended the foreign policy of the 
Tories, had appeared. Henry St. John (Bolingbroke) had to 
some extent acted as godfather at the birth of this pamphlet. 
For hours on end the two might have been seen walking up 
and down the long avenue at Windsor, sometimes extending 
these talks far into the night, and the Conduct of the Allies 
was the result, one of the most effective political Tracts of all 
time. And then, a few months later, when the John Bull 
pamphlets appeared, and developed the case against the war, 
the connection seemed obvious. ‘They were included in Scott’s 
edition of the works of Swift, but have been omitted by later 
editors. The authorship belongs to a Scotchman, John 
Arbuthnot, and to him and no other is due the honour of 
having given to the world the popular embodiment of the 
English national character in the person of John Bull. 

In the Journal to Stella Swift writes of the pamphlet, ‘‘ You 
must buy a small twopenny pamphlet called Law is a Bottom- 
less Pit. It is very prettily written and there will be a second 
part.’’ When the second part appeared Swift wrote, ‘‘ It is 
better, I think, than the first.’? Then in May he says, ‘‘ The 
appendix to the third part of John Bull was published yester- 
day, it is equal to the rest. I hope you read John Bull. Do 
you understand it all?’ And in August again, ‘‘ Have you 
seen the fourth part of John Bull? It is equal to the rest and 
extremely good.’? And again he writes, ‘‘ It was a Scotch 
gentleman, a friend of mine, who wrote it, but they put it 
upon me.”’ There is also the authority of Pope for Arbuthnot’s 
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authorship. He is quoted in Spence’s Anecdotes as saying, 
“Dr. Arbuthnot was the sole writer of John Bull.” 

Although, however, Arbuthnot wrote John Bull, it is 
likely enough that Swift, his intimate friend, participated in 
the production. Swift’s regard for Arbuthnot was such that 
he was able to write in the Journal to Stella, ‘‘ If there were 
a further dozen Arbuthnots in the world I would burn Gulliver’s 
Travels.’? Arbuthnot used many of the arguments of Swift in 
The Conduct of the Allies and there seems proof that Swift 
exerted a certain intellectual influence, not to say more, on the 
John Bull treatises. But still more certain is another influence 
which worked on Arbuthnot, and that is the one we have 
already seen at work in The Conduct of the Allies. Arbuthnot 
as the Queen’s physician was in close touch with ministerial 
circles. He belonged—as did Swift—to the Brothers Club 
which had been founded by Bolingbroke for the deepening of 
friendship and the furtherance of knowledge. This club came 
to a sudden end with the death of the Queen and the fall of 
the Tory Ministry, but the friendship between Arbuthnot and 
Bolingbroke survived it, and Arbuthnot remained faithful when 
Bolingbroke came home from his exile; and in the latter’s 
illness remained constantly and steadfastly at his bedside. The 
cordiality of their relations is indeed amply demonstrated and 
it is clear that our writer had every opportunity of watching 
at close quarters Bolingbroke’s striving for peace, and his 
importance in the achievement of it. 

The purpose of this essay is to solve the question, ‘‘ Who 
is John Bull? ”’ Leslie Stephen in his article about Arbuthnot 
in the Dictionary of National Biography says that it does not 
appear to be known whether Arbuthnot invented the nickname 
or whether he had taken it over. Where, then, does it come 
from? Did the author, in fact, create it? Or did he have 
a well-known personality in his eye? In discussing the 
question we must turn to the pamphlets themselves, and keep 
in mind the general conditions of the times. Macaulay con- 
sidered The History of John Bull without a doubt the most 
ingenious and witty satire in the English language. It is in 
some respects an imitation of Swift’s Tale of a Tub, though 
inferior to it in style. Judged by its contents, however, the 
History of John Bull is far more important, for the very highest 
problems of world politics become the subject of the satirical 
narrative. The great impression which the publication made 
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is illustrated most forcibly by the fact that its hero became the 
classic personification of the English national character, and 
as such he has gone on up to this day. 

The story is a partisan one. We find ourselves at the end 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, in which England with 
her Allies had been victorious over Louis XIV and his grand- 
son, Philip V of Spain. The Whigs had been at the helm 
throughout the greater part of the campaigns, and Marlborough 
had been their strong supporter. But part of the nation had 
grown weary of the war, and when the Tories took office in 
1710 it was to be expected that peace negotiations would be 
opened. ‘Their publicists, the pamphleteers, had argued that 
England’s commercial interests had nothing further to gain 
and much to lose by a continuance of hostilities. What did 
it matter to England if a grandson of Louis XIV did sit on 
the Spanish throne? 

This point of view found ready response from the English 
public, and it is in this spirit that Arbuthnot’s story is written. 
Lord Strutt (who is Charles II of Spain) has died, and a 
quarrel over his rich estate ensues between John Bull, the 
clothier, and Nicholas Frog, the Linen Draper, on the one 
hand, and Lewis Baboon on the other. The Bulls and the 
Frogs have supplied the Lords Strutt with drapery ware from 
time immemorial. But now since Philip, the heir, has come 
into his estate, they find suddenly the custom withdrawn from 
them, and transferred to Lewis Baboon, grandson to the new 
Lord. ‘They therefore begin a complicated and lengthy law- 
suit (as much in their own interest as in that of Esquire South 
who claims a better right than Philip Baboon to the Strutt 
estate) which drags on for years and drains their resources. 
John Bull has sold or pawned most of his property, he has 
to borrow again and again to find money for the lawyers, 
witnesses, jurymen, gaolers, and other servants of the Law— 
and after ten years the end is still not in sight. Worst of all 
is Hocus, John Bull’s crafty advocate, who by egging his 
clients on is chiefly responsible for the suit, from which he 
himself is drawing such rich spoils, not coming to an end. 
Still the result is brilliant. Decision after decision is made 
against Lord Strutt. John Bull is pleased. He has acquired 
such a taste for lawsuits, and has had so much experience of 
them, that he has decided to give up commerce altogether and 
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become a lawyer himself. Thus does Arbuthnot tell the tale 
of the war in an intelligible, though disguised, form. 

A key to the persons in the story appeared in 1712. They 
are, in addition to those already mentioned: Nicholas Frog, 
- for Holland; Mrs. Bull, for the English Parliament or the 
Cabinet; Ned, the Chimney Sweep, for the Duke of Savoy; 
Tom, the Dustman, for King of Portugal; Signior Cavallo, 
for Duke of Shrewsbury; Sir Roger Bold, for Robert Harley 
(Lord Oxford); Don Diego, for Daniel Finch (Lord Notting- 
ham); The Parson (or the Doctor), for Sacheverell; Signior 
Benenato, for Prince Eugene. Arbuthnot, using these 
pseudonyms, tells the story of the events leading up to the 
Peace of Utrecht, makes shrewd attacks on Marlborough and 
the Whigs and on the Allied Princes, to all of whom he gives 

very derogatory nicknames. In the figure of John Bull the 
- author has drawn with a deft hand the English character and 
its genius for common sense. He is depicted as a man of simple 
nature, straight and honest, he likes to speak as he thinks, 
and takes other people to be as candid and upright as himself. 
If he is irritated he becomes violent. When he cannot get on 
with unmanageable menials he takes a thick cane and uses 
it with such effect that they scramble to get away and end 
by falling head over heels downstairs. ‘There is no question 
with him of Higher Education, and he is well aware of this. 
He says he is simple, and that his heart is in the right place. 
Though he does not know Plato, Aristotle or Machiavelli, still 
he does not let himself be duped. He knows on which side 
his bread is buttered, and he has no time for high ideals or 
lengthy speeches. He cherishes his freedom. He tells Frog 
that so long as he carries his sword at his side and has cloth 
to sell he will bide no interference. 

John Bull has not changed his attitude. He still appears 
in English comic papers as the stout, practical, prosaic figure 
whom Arbuthnot drew in 1712. He embodies the instinct of 
the English for the maintenance of their advantages, which 
he always remembers after every mistake. He incorporates a 
kind of sovereignty of healthy public opinion, or in other 
words, the nation itself as the highest judge over Ministers 
and Parliaments. ‘The characters in the History of John Bull 
were used by the Whigs in a number of subsequent pamphlets, 
attempting to carry on the story after the signing of the Treaty. 
Their Whig bias, however, destroys their value as sequels, and 
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their connection with the original pamphlets is merely external 
and their appearance a testimony to the success of Arbuthnot. 

Before we look for an explanation of the name ‘‘ John Bull,” 
let us glance at some of the other names employed. Nicholas 
Frog, a small amphibious creature, seems to refer to the Dutch 
terrain. Esquire South seems a reference to the southerly 
position of the Archduke’s domains and perhaps, too, to his 
claims to Spain and Italy. Baboon is a corruption of Bourbon. 
Strutt is obviously a tilt at the national Spanish character as 
popularly conceived. Hocus for Marlborough needs no explana- 
tion, nor does the allusion to Sacheverell. Harley is, of course, 
given a good name, and the soubriquet for Nottingham was 
in use before Arbuthnot’s publication. The Church of England 
is referred to as John Bull’s mother, and Peg stands for 
Scotland with particular reference to its church (references to 
the latter confirm Arbuthnot’s authorship, for his father was 
a Scotch divine). 

There remains the title name : John Bull. How is it to be ex- 
plained? Inthe History of the White Staff by Defoe (1714) Boling- 
broke is referred to throughout as “‘ Lord John Bull,”’ and also in 
two other broadsides of the same year and in a pamphlet in his 
defence published in the form of a letter in the following year. In 
other broadsides Bolingbroke appears as Bull. In particular 
there is one entitled Ox and Bull, an obvious play on the names 
of Oxford and Bolingbroke. Bullingbroke (as it was spelt) 
was easily abbreviated into Bull in contemporary letters. It 
is certain that he was well known to his contemporaries as 
Bull, that in a number of broadsides he is John Bull, and that 
the History of the White Staff referred to was inspired by 
Harley (Oxford) who must have known the origin of the name. 

Why did Arbuthnot make him his hero? Before we answer 
the question we must look at Bolingbroke’s personal and 
family history. Henry St. John had become the dominant 
figure in the Commons. Friend and foe testify to the splendour 
of his rhetorical powers, the fame of which extended far into 
the eighteenth century. Peers were created in December 1711 
to overcome a hostile majority in the Lords, and it might have 
been expected that he would be promoted. He had a special 
claim, it seemed, as by the death of a relative the Earldom of 
Bolingbroke had become extinct. Swift mentions this in his 
Journal to Stella at the time, saying that St. John would be 
Bolingbroke when the session was over but that he was still 
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needed in the Commons. ‘There was a hitch, for the Queen 
did not appear anxious to give him higher rank than Viscount, 
and his name was not included in the batch, but was given the 
greater honour of special selection by itself, though St. John 
_ himself would have preferred to remain as he was rather than 
_ accept the lower rank. His elevation was announced on July 
mth, 1712. 

Now Arbuthnot’s Tracts appeared in the middle of the 
session when St. John’s intimate friends fully expected that 
he was about to be raised to the peerage as Lord Bolingbroke, 
and it is as Bullin(g)brook or Bullinbroke that he is referred 
to. It is not until after the actual creation is announced that 
Swift uses the more ordinary spelling. It may, then, be confi- 
dently assumed that the name was frequently mentioned by the 
friends, and with the English habit of drastic abbreviation of 
long proper names in colloquial speech it is not difficult to see 
how St. John Bullingbrook may have become John Bull. At 
any rate contemporaries, who knew the facts, could hardly have 
failed to recognise the play on the names. ‘That they did so 
has already been shown. ‘Che History of John Bull is indeed 
a defence of Bolingbroke’s policy. It is not that Arbuthnot 
is giving a portrait of Bolingbroke in the leading figure, nor 
is it that John Bull bore a physical resemblance to the famous 
Minister of State. On the contrary, the latter was a man of 
refinement and education who knew his Plato and his Machia- 
velli. What the author wishes to convey is that the genuine 
national policy might be symbolised by the name of Boling- 
broke. 

And yet another remark should not be omitted. Bolingbroke 
does not appear in the satire. Would it not be natural to expect 
to find his figure also under some sort of disguise amongst the 
circle of John Bull? Beside Marlborough, Oxford and Notting- 
ham, the true author of the Peace of Utrecht might well claim 
a prominent place. “This he did not obtain, however. In other 
words, the principal actor in the great historical scene, on which 
the satire is based, is not represented—or rather John Bull 
himself is Bolingbroke. WoLFGANG MICHAEL. 


[N.B.—The subject of this essay is here brought for the first time before 
English readers. It has been treated more fully by the author in the 
Historische Zeitschrift 100 (3rd. ser.: 4), and has now been translated into 
English and abridged by Leonard and Helen Hyman. ] 


AN AMERICAN COMMUNIST 
EXPERIMEN], 


HE greatest of the nineteenth-century American experi- 
ments in Communism is moving rapidly to its end. In the 
great Shaker settlement of Mount Lebanon in New York 
only three “‘ brethren’? now remain. ‘The great barns (the 
Shakers were always very proud of their barns) still stand, with 
some of the other buildings, the centre, not so very many years 
ago, of the quiet industrious life of a community of two 
thousand. But the two thousand have shrunk to three indivi- 
duals only, the last of the Shakers. Very soon there will be no 
Shakers left. 

They were by far the most successful among these communist 
settlement movements. At one time there were no less than 
fifty-seven Shaker communes scattered over the Eastern United 
States: and their total membership exceeded 5,000. None of 
the other communities was ever anything like so numerous: 
and the Shakers have survived nearly all. The French Icarian 
colony broke up in anarchy years ago. ‘The Perfectionists of 
Oneida were forced by their indignant neighbours to abandon 
their ‘‘ peculiar institutions,”’ a rather repulsive form of promis- 
cuity : and Oneida for more than a generation now has been an 
ordinary American manufacturing town. ‘The Rappists, a Ger- 
man form of Shaker, and like them celibate, were never so 
numerous: and they, too,’ have now dwindled away. ‘The 
smaller colonies have shared the same fate: and Bethel and 
Aurora, Ebenezer and Amana are nothing now but names 
known only in this connection to the student of these curious 
movements. 

The marvel is that the Shakers should have endured so long. 
It is nearly 160 years since ‘‘ Mother ’’ Ann, the Lancashire 
blacksmith’s daughter who founded the community, landed in 
America with her six followers. He would have been a bold 
prophet then who had asserted that 160 years later spiritual 
descendants of these rather forlorn adventurers would still be 
discoverable in the land of their adoption. Even now it is not 
easy to explain their survival. Always celibate, the Shakers 
had no means of recruiting their numbers from their com- 
munity : there were no “ birth right ’? Shakers. The found- 
lings whom, with admirable benevolence, they brought up and 
educated rarely remained with them: the tramps, to whom 
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their cool philanthropy gave shelter in the hard Kentucky 
winter, never. ‘‘ They come with empty bellies and trunks,”’ 


the Shaker elder told Nordholdt, the historian of the movement 


in the eighties, ‘‘ and go away again with both full when the 


roses begin to bloom.’’ Even the slaves whom they freed and 


treated absolutely as their equals—‘‘ brethren in the Lord ”’ 


—did not all remain. ‘The Shakers were therefore dependent 


from the first upon the outside world for the maintenance of 
their numbers: yet after the death of Ann they seem rarely 


to have attempted to proselytise on any great scale themselves : 


and it is a little hard to see what could have induced the 
ordinary man to join this strange austere sect. To any man of 
education the barren emptiness of life in a Shaker settlement, 
without books, without pictures, without music (unless hymn 
singing be so accounted) and without amusement (other than 


that which the petty incidents of simple village life may afford) 


must have been at all times intolerable. The rigid Shaker 
morality can never have been the lure to the mere libertine and 


profligate which the Perfectionist system was. One would have 


supposed that the stern discipline and industry of a Shaker 
settlement would have frightened away the simple idler. 

Not that the Shaker overworked. ‘Their experiment is an 
interesting confutation of the old notion that mere human lazi- 
ness must be a formidable difficulty in a communist society. It 
is not so. The Shaker difficulty was to prevent their members 
working too hard and upsetting the balance of the elaborately 
organised division of work. ‘The lesson may become valuable 
to a world dreaming of organising world production on the same 
principle of dividing and restricting labour. The Shakers’ 
hired men (they were admirable employers) worked, on the 
Shakers’ own admission, far harder than they did: and even 
the poor tramps refused aggrievedly to sit quite idle among 
their busy hosts, and insisted on doing something themselves 
for their living. 

The Shaker numbers seem actually to have been maintained 
and swelled by the waves of religious revival which swept Ken- 
tucky and other parts of America in the beginning and middle 
of the nineteenth century. Large numbers of these enthusiasts 
drifted at one time or another into the colonies. Yet to the real 
fanatic zealous for some point of doctrine the cool air of Shaker- 
dom can hardly have been congenial. For the Shakers, intensely 
practical and exaggeratedly contemptuous of all theory in mun- 
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dane affairs do not seem ever to have cared much about even 
religious doctrine, intensely religious as they were in spirit 
and temper. Nobody now probably knows, and few have any 
reason to desire to know, what ‘‘ Mother ’’ Ann’s theological 
doctrines were. ‘They seem to have been a jumble of discon- 
nected extravagant speculations, nor is there much evidence 
that the Shakers themselves paid much attention to them. Per- 
haps her curious speculation on the bi-sexuality of the Deity 
may have influenced them to accept the principle of the absolute 
equality of the sexes. But it seems more probable that Ann, a 
champion of women’s rights before the time, invented the 
doctrine to strengthen the principle. The principle at any rate 
survived, rigidly observed. ‘The celibate sect which scorned 
sternly all fashion and ornament, which rejected utterly court- 
ship and marriage and the romance which attaches to them and 
refused uncompromisingly to make any sort of concession to 
the refinements and conventions which are supposed to consti- 
tute so large a part of a civilised woman’s life was always 
strongly under feminine influence. A woman founded it. 
After her death a man held sway for a short time: but then 
another nameless woman arose and ruled, ‘‘a leading charac- 
ter,’’ another ‘‘Mother”’ in this curious Israel for many long 
years. In all the colonies there were ‘‘ eldresses’’’ by the side 
of ‘‘elders’’ among the “leading characters’’; and very 
often the ‘‘eldress’’ was the more leading character of the 
two. 

‘“Mother’’ Ann was evidently one of those characters whose 
personality while they yet live is much more impressive and much 
more attractive than the records of it at all suggest. The records 
(based doubtless on hostile evidence) present simply a typical 
eighteenth-century fanatic of the type which arose at intervals 
all over Europe in protest against the dull lifeless convention- 
ality of the orthodox religion of the period. Yet she must have 
been a vigorous character to have borne up so undauntedly 
against the sea of her troubles: and she must have had some 
degree of attractiveness to command and retain the allegiance 
of her little band of followers amid every kind of discourage- 
ment. ‘The most remarkable fact about her is that she should 
have founded the Shakers. Religious sects have a tendency 
to move sometimes rapidly and sometimes very completely 
away from the tenets of their founders. But the Shakers are 
an extreme example of this process. The founder of the celibate 
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sect was a married woman with four children. The high 
priestess of quietism was herself a most noisy person. When 
she was in prison in Manchester she addressed the perplexed 
divines who sought to interrogate her (according to her own 
account) in seventy-two distinct languages. It was after this 
exploit that Ann assumed, with surely extravagant modesty, the 
title of “Ann: The Word.’? The characteristics of the later 
Shakers were a cool toleration, a certain shrewd common sense 
and a faint homely humour. The qualities most conspicuously 
absent from the traditional portrait of Ann are tolerance, 
humour and common sense. In quietness and sitting still was 
the Shakers’ strength all the days of their prosperity. But 
Ann’s life was a perpetual flight before the face of her enemies. 
Harried out of Manchester, she emigrated to America only to 


be promptly imprisoned by the suspicious young American 


Republic with all her elders and “‘ eldresses.’? The Republic 
let them go after a few months, convinced apparently that they 
were merely harmless lunatics. But they escaped from official 
tormentors only to fall into the more ruthless hands of the 
unofficial persecutors. The rough colonists of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut manhandled the unfortunate sectaries most 
brutally : and these sufferings may possibly have served to 
shorten ‘‘ Mother ’’ Ann’s stormy life: for she was only forty- 
eight when she died at Watervliet, a year before the founding 
of the great Mount Lebanon colony. 

It is curious to compare her fate with that of Noyes, the 
leader of the Oneida Perfectionists. No one can read even a 
summary of Noyes’s life without realising that he was a most 
remarkable man, of tremendous force of character, wide culture, 
deep insight and a constructive ability which, less erratically 
applied, would have made him one of the most distinguished 
men of his day. Yet the brilliant man, before the end of his 
very long life, saw the eccentric enterprise on which he had 
lavished in vain all his splendid talents, wither and disappear 
before his eyes. And the grossly ignorant, childishly supersti- 
tious, rather coarse woman, dying before she was fifty, left 
behind a movement so powerful that it is only now, 150 years 
afterwards, finally vanishing from the earth. 

To ‘“‘ Mother ’’? Ann’s courage, faith and indomitable perse- 
verance the Shakers undoubtedly owed their establishment as a 
community. Whether they really owed much else is doubtful. 
It seems clear that many of the most fundamental characteris- 
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tics of the sect were the product, at any rate to a large extent, 
of their surroundings and circumstances. ‘Thus the practice 
of Confession of Sins, rigidly insisted upon among them, must 
have been in origin religious. But to an administration like 
that of the Shakers which rested on the theory that the elder 
knew what every one of the brethren was doing at any moment 
of the day, confession was extraordinarily useful. It was so 
useful that it was almost indispensable. If it had not been 
ordained, it would have had to have been invented. Shaker 
Communism again, while doubtless based theoretically upon 
a strict interpretation of the famous passage in the Acts, was in 
practice a growth of their circumstances. Ann and her com- 
panions were financed in their voyage to America by a wealthy 
supporter of Ann’s. But a Shaker community, granting its 
accepted way of life, could not be other than communist. Of 
what use was money to a Shaker woman, forbidden to adorn 
either her person or the bare little room which she shared with 
others? What could the Shaker man do with it, seeing that his 
simple wants were all supplied already and he was not allowed 
to have others? It is true that in their middle period the 
Shakers grew very rich: but this, whatever the cynics may say, 
was largely the accident of their qualities. Honesty, efficiency, 
industry and an economy in production with which no indivi- 
dual could hope to compete will, in reasonably favourable cir- 
cumstances, result inevitably in an accumulation of wealth. 
But there is no evidence that money making was ever their 
object. 

There was nothing miraculous nor particularly meritorious 
about their finance. It was very simple. Anything resembling 
speculation was forbidden: apart from this the elder or eldress 
who ruled the colony at the time could do much as they liked 
with its money : subject to a casual yearly audit. hat it was 
so casual is a proof of how little the orderly people concerned 
themselves about the matter at all: but indeed there can have 
been little to audit. ‘The accounts were simplicity itself: and 
an account does not cease to be simple because the items in it 
may be large. The system seems to be an invitation to fraud : 
and there were a few cases of defalcations in Shaker colonies, 
as there were a very few cases of sexual misconduct: but they 
were promptly discovered and the culprits expelled. In the 
conditions of nineteenth-century America, the simple, even then 
rather old-fashioned, Shaker financial methods worked well 
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_ enough: but the moment they came in conflict with modern 
mass production with its scientific costing and elaborately 
organised selling end, the unequal conquest was never in doubt. 
Union, the last colony sent out from Mount Lebanon, collapsed 
at once. It went bankrupt. 

The gospel of celibacy seems to have been practised by 
“ Mother ”? Ann originally as a result of her own private matri- 
monial sorrows. ‘The fragments of her violent, rather coarse 
tirades on this delicate subject suggest faintly the more out- 
rageous explosions of the extreme wing of the militant suffra- 
gists at the height of the sex war. ‘The tyranny of man, the 
victimisation of poor women, the horrors of childbirth, described 
with the lurid eloquence with which preachers before and after 
her time portrayed the torments of hell, were the constant 
theme of these outbursts. Reading them one ceases to wonder 
that her husband (whose very name is doubtful, though it was 
probably Stanley) deserted her. Constantly repeated, such 
exhibitions would be dispiriting: and Ann was nothing if not 
persistent. But the Shakers, in this as in other directions, were 
far removed from the doctrine of their founder. They did not 
hold marriage wrong: they merely said coolly that celibacy was 
the better way. They did not say that it was easy: and the 
extraordinary precautions they took to maintain it in their 
colonies showed that they realised the difficulties. In some 
colonies men and women were forbidden to pass each other on 
‘the stairs: in some they had separate entrances : in some they 
were forbidden even to speak to each other without the elder’s 
express authority. In all they ate at different tables, sat on 
opposite sides in the meeting house, and had, of course, differ- 
ent quarters. One of the main arguments advanced by the 
Shakers for celibacy was that it was healthy. They were slightly 
morbid on the subject of health, and were always doctoring each 
other in their ‘‘ nurse shops.’’ Ann herself had been something 
of a faith healer in her day. They said further that communism 
was impossible without celibacy. In this they were quite wrong. 
Large communes have existed and flourished for long periods 
which were certainly not celibate. But they were right in think- 
ing that the sex problem is one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest of all, problems in the way of a communal life. Their 
own answer was successful so far as it went: but their success 
was a kind of failure and their victory an admission of defeat. 
A celibate society which has no automatic means of recruiting 
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its numbers from without is obviously foredoomed to extinction : 
and the ultimate fate of the Shakers merely proves the obvious. 
In their withdrawal from the world, the Shakers never showed 
the morose secretiveness of some of these sectaries. Some of 
the smaller colonies withdrew so very completely that it was 
difficult to find out anything at all about them. But though the 
Shakers were not propagandists and writers to the Press like 
the Perfectionists and even at times the Icarians, they were 
always perfectly ready to give an account of themselves and 
their systems. They did not visit, except rarely and among 
themselves: but visitors from the outside world who came to 
them were received with grave hospitality and simple courtesy. 
They did not go into the highways and hedges relieving distress : 
but the distressed who came to their doors were relieved with a 
generous and quite uncalculating benevolence. But it was their 
trade which brought them most constantly and most intimately 
into touch with the outside world. It is a mistake to think of 
them only as farmers and gardeners, though they were famous 
in both these capacities. From the first many of their com- 
munes were diligent and successful manufacturers. They made 
mangles wholesale : some of them were skilled in leather work. 
Some, with rather unexpected enterprise, struck out a new line 
in making hoops for molasses barrels: and the three survivors 
are still making a particular kind of basket for which their fore- 
runners were noted. The Shakers’ goods were always excellent : 
they were true and just in all their dealings. The accusations 
against them seem either untrue or founded in ignorance. They 
were accused of land grabbing: but Nordholdt, who investi- 
gated this charge, came to the conclusion that in their palmiest 
days the Shakers occupied no more land than was reasonable, 
having regard to their numbers and the vast amount of land 
available in nineteenth-century America. They were disliked 
because they bought wholesale from New York instead of retail 
in the neighbouring villages: but a modern economist will 
smile or frown according to his temperament at this accusa- 
tion. Their real offence was that they were peculiar: and 
ordinary people dislike peculiar people, especially when they 
suspect them to be in certain respects decisively their superiors. 
The parallel with medizval monasticism suggests itself at 
once : and the two movements really had a good deal in common. 
The Shaker virtues were the sort of virtues associated with the 
better type of monastic order: simple honesty and industry, an 
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austere purity of life, a real, if rather limited, benevolence, 
and an intense and quite sincere religious feeling. What seem 
to the outside world their defects were also the sort of defect 
commonly imputed to the poorer types of friar and monk. In 
their hatred of the pomps and vanities of this wicked world the 


Shakers never indeed imitated the deliberate slovenliness and 


filth of the begging friars. Like all these American communists 
they were most scrupulously clean. But it was rather a 
repellent, workhouse cleanliness. It seemed as if their distrust 
of Art had betrayed them into a positive dislike for the beauty 
which inspires Art: for they did not like flowers: and as if 
their contempt for Science had led them to despise the very 
truth which is the aim of Science: for they tolerated no learn- 
ing but the most purely utilitarian at one end of the scale and 
a narrowly prescribed circle of religious illumination at the 
other. It might have been supposed that if books were taboo, 
the observation of Nature might at least have been permitted. 
But these zealots for order were deaf and blind to the miraculous 
order which determines with so gentle and yet so absolute a 
precision the growth of the giant tree in the forest, and the 
flight of the bird above its topmost branches and the slightest 
movement of the smallest insect creeping in the fallen leaves 
about its bole. The Shaker cared for none of these things. 
There is another more fundamental parallel between the 
Shaker colony and the monastery. Both were ‘‘ escapes ’’—the 
latter from the brutal anarchy of the Middle Ages, the former 
from the scarcely less brutal organisation of early industrialism. 
A silly attempt has been made lately to represent the sufferings 
of the poorer class of labourer and peasant in the nineteenth 
century as the fantasy of literary sentimentalists. The his- 
torical records are, of course, quite decisive on the fact. In the 
grossness of their ignorance, in the extraordinary limitation 
of their outlook and interests, in the miserable squalor of their 
conditions and in the dull apathy with which they pursued the 
dreary round of their unending toil there was not a great deal 
to choose between the ‘‘ hands’”’ in factory and field and the 
“* cretins ’? and pathological cases who, then as now, composed 
the absolute sediment of society. It was to these ‘‘ hands ”’ 
that the Shaker colony offered itself as a City of Refuge. It 
offered them food, rough indeed, but no rougher than that to 
which they were accustomed, and far more plentiful. It offered 
them housing, again rough, but a palace compared with the 
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town slums and the country hovels which were their only alter- 
native. It required of them work indeed, but so admirably 
organised, so lightened by ingenious labour-saving devices, that 
it was ‘‘a playing holiday’? by comparison with the old grim 
round of their task work. Most tempting perhaps of all, it 
offered them a secure, honourable, and (by their standard) com- 
fortable old age in exchange for the squalid horrors of the aged 
paupers’ end. The price demanded for these things, high as it 
seems to us, was not high to the landtess peasant or the illiterate 
factory hand of the nineteenth century. Why should he lament 
the loss of the books which he could not read, the pictures 
which he would never see, or the liberty which in his old life 
was simply the liberty to exist in squalor on the edge of starva- 
tion? ‘he demand for celibacy was no doubt more acutely felt : 
but it was balanced by the religious consolations offered—very 
real consolations to the simple, ardent minds of the converts. 
But now all is changed. ‘The vast class from which the 
Shakers drew their recruits has almost ceased to exist. To the 
sophisticated class which has replaced them, what used to be 
the attractions of Shakerdom have become almost themselves 
deterrents. Popular education, the cheap newspaper, the 
cinema, the public library and cheap travel facilities have done 
their work. The modern workman, even the modern agricultural 
labourer, would no more think of joining a Shaker colony than 
he would think of going voluntarily to prison. ‘The City of 
Refuge has become uninviting at the same time that the evils 
from which it provided sanctuary are ceasing to exist. ‘The 
enormous change in the conditions of the labouring classes in 
the last thirty or forty years has produced many results, not 
all of them immediately visible. Among them, insignificant 
perhaps, but not quite uninteresting, is the doom of Shakerdom. 
Stuart Hopcson. 
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N the childhood of the writer there was a very pleasant Old 
eee dining-room in a house in an English county- 

town. It looked out into a walled, green garden, and was 
furnished with old mahogany; the mantelpiece was decorated 
with Nankeen vases, and in the centre was a little statuette of 
an ancient lady clad in a flowing gown and close-fitting frilled 
cap, ensconced in an upright armchair. This effigy, one was 
told, represented Mrs. Hannah More, and a difficulty was 
presented to the mind by the dignified prefix before the name 
of this excellent lady, who, it appeared, had done nothing to 
deserve it! 

Mature views of life have revealed the fact that there was 
much else existent in the society of the little town which stood 
for Mrs. Hannah More’s posthumous presence in it. It was 
another Cranford, where traditions of past generations lingered, 
overlaying, rather than annihilating, one another. You had 
only to scratch the surface a little, and you were back in the 
world of Queen Anne! But on the surface the monumental 
institutions, among which the life of two younger generations 
eddied, were those of the period just after the Napoleonic Wars. 
Our Cranford, like Mrs. Gaskell’s, was the home of many old 
maiden ladies of the middle class, the lives of some of whom 
were ruled by a strict etiquette of manners and by equally 
austere canons of moral and religious obligation. These, it 
seems to me, were the outcome of the system of adolescent train- 
ing formulated by Hannah More, who presided on more than 
one mantelpiece, and whose influence on the education of 
Englishwomen was greater than is generally recollected. 

She herself belonged to a much earlier age, and her long 
life was a bridge that spanned a whole flood of rapid develop- 
ment in English life and thought. She was born in the year of 
the last Jacobite rising; the nurse of her childhood had cared 
for Dryden in his last illness; two of her great-great-uncles 
had been captains in Cromwell’s army: and she died in the 
year* after the passing of the Reform Bill, having enjoyed 
the friendship of the abolitionists of West Indian slavery and 
having been herself a pioneer in the education of the poor, and 
a reformer of the education of well-to-do middle-class girls, as 
well as the real protagonist, though quite unconsciously, in the 
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movement towards the liberation of women from the tradition 
that restricted their activities to the household. 

Her strong strain of austerity was hereditary; for her father 
belonged to a Presbyterian family in one of the eastern coun- 
ties, though he himself was a High Churchman of Atterbury’s 
type and his daughter always held a little aloof from ‘“‘ dis- 
senters.”? The father was the master of the Free School at 
Fishponds, near Bristol, and his wife was the daughter of a 
farmer of that neighbourhood. Hannah was the fourth of five 
sisters, who were all talented girls and all had what was con- 
sidered a good education; but Hannah far outshone the others, 
learning not only French from a Frenchman but also Latin and 
mathematics from her father. In 1757 the eldest sister, aged 
not quite twenty-one, opened a “‘ ladies’ school ’’ in Bristol, in 
which she was subsequently joined by all the others; Bristol, 
which at that time commanded a great part of the West Indian 
trade, was a very prosperous city, and the school was soon 
flourishing. 

Even before she had a share in it, Hannah had begun to write 
—chiefly verse. She was an ardent reader of poetry; the con- 
temporary output of verse was of that school of English poetry 
which historians of literature described as frigid, and Mark 
Akenside was her favourite poet; but Pope’s works constituted 
her school of poetic virtue, and later she read Cowper with 
pleasure, his metre conforming largely to the ‘‘ Augustan ”’ 
tradition. Dr. Johnson was her great master in methodical 
reasoning and prose style. 

She seems to have been an attractive girl: Opie’s portrait 
of her shows her large expressive eyes and lively air, and she 
had a vivacious mind, which was probably the source of her 
social power. At any rate she “ received attentions’? from a 
landed gentleman of the neighbourhood of Bristol, a Mr. 
Turner, and was engaged to him for six years; but he was at 
heart a confirmed bachelor (unless it was Hannah’s Latin and 
mathematics that proved in the end an insuperable barrier to 
marriage) and finally the engagement was broken off. With 
much difficulty he persuaded her to accept a sum of money 
which made her independent. Hannah was now determined 
that she would never marry; but she seems to have resolved 
to enjoy life in her own way. She was a lady of means at the 
age of twenty-eight, and in the same year published her first 
dramatic verse, a pastoral drama entitled The Search after 
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Happiness; and in the next year, 1774, she went to London 
accompanied by one of her sisters. "There she wrote a verse 
tragedy, Regulus; and through the medium of her work made 
the acquaintance of Garrick and his wife, who introduced her to 
a very congenial circle of acquaintances. 

Garrick was still in touch with his old tutor, Dr. Johnson, 
and it was the friendship of Dr. Johnson that was the summit 
of Hannah More’s earthly bliss. She knew, also, Edmund 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Horace Walpole, and was 
admitted to the coterie of literary ladies who formed the Blue- 
stocking Club; but it was Dr. Johnson’s attentions to the 
prodigious young lady that nearly turned her head. She wrote 
two other tragedies, and then made an attempt to popularise 
sacred drama in Moses in the Bulrushes. ‘This proved a failure 
and Miss More ceased to write plays, and, after Garrick’s death 
in 1779, renounced all theatre-going. 

The ‘‘ sacred drama ”’ seems to have been the first indication 
of a religious development in her views of life; and, when 
Garrick’s magnetic influence was gone, an austerity derived 
from her Puritan ancestry came into its own. She held fast to 
Mrs. Garrick’s friendship, but made new and ambitious friend- 
ships—three with bishops—in the sphere into which her new 
impulse was urging her. The climax of what one may call her 
conversion was reached, however, through the influence of a 
man who had no social distinction—except his intimacy with 
Cowper—Newton of Olney, the representative of the early 
“ Evangelical revival’? within the Church of England. There 
was, of course, a strongly emotional side to this movement; but 
there is no evidence that Hannah More underwent any emotional 
experience; what is obvious is that she accepted the doctrine 
and discipline of the Evangelical school of thought as a rule 
of life. She was soon admitted to the society of the ‘‘ Clapham 
Sect,’’? and became intimate with the Wilberforces and Macau- 
lays; but she did not live among them, for she had by this 
time resolved to settle in Somerset, and had built herself a cottage 
near Blagdon, on the outlying slopes of the Mendips. She 
called it by the pleasant name of Cowslip Green, and here 
she lived with her sister, Patty, and her Clapham friends 
visited her. 

It was Mr. Wilberforce who suggested to the Misses More 
the enterprise which became the absorbing practical work of 
their life. It was nothing less than the attempt to civilise 
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the conditions of the labouring population of Cheddar and the 
neighbouring villages by means of the establishment of Sunday 
Schools. The Sunday School was then, within the Church of 
England, a quite novel method of philanthropy, and, as 
organised by the Misses More, only the nucleus of much other 
educative work among the neglected, half-barbarous country- 
people. Its initiation and supervision were very hard work for 
two middle-aged women, whose health was not very good; and 
it involved a great deal of contention with boorish squires and 
their families, and painful controversy with neighbouring 
clergy who suspected that Miss More was trying to introduce 
‘‘ dissent’? in an insidious fashion. 

It was in connection with the Sunday School work that 
Hannah began to write her Village Tracts and Tales. The 
latter, which are terribly moral little narratives of cottagers, 
strike one as altogether artificial; but they may, perhaps, have 
suggested to labouring folk that they were capable of a hitherto 
undreamt-of range of life. The Tracts were written in a purely 
didactic strain and in Johnsonian periods. Anyhow, the volu- 
minous sale of these writings proves to us that they met some 
need of the time. And no one could grudge to Hannah More 
the pecuniary success that made it possible for her to move to 
a larger house, called Barley Wood (near Wrington), where all 
her sisters lived with her in repose and comfort. ‘There they 
entertained the various members of the ‘‘ Clapham Sect,’’ 
including young Tom Macaulay, who was Mrs. Hannah More’s 
pet, much as she had been Dr. Johnson’s. That fact illustrates 
the fashion in which her life bridged the transitional period 
between two ages; for Macaulay was representative of the 
age ushered in by the French Revolution, an age of war 
between political ideals and of clamorous controversy about the 
fundamental things of life; while his old friend had been born 
too early to be accessible to the changes in the atmosphere of 
thought, and looked with abhorrence on the new spirit of 
revolt and doubt. 

Notwithstanding, she was anxious for reform in one direc- 
tion, that of girls’ education, a subject on which she was 
qualified to speak. She expressed her views in a serious volume 
entitled Strictures on the Modern System of Female Educa- 
tion, and, again, in her curious novel, half didactic and half 
satirical, which was written in 1809 and has the merit of reflect- 
ing very clearly some phases of the English society of the era 
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of the Napoleonic Wars, when her mind was still extremely 
alert. Probably her true sphere in literature was satire; and 
Coelebs in Search of a Wife has a considerable degree of living 
interest. The book purports to be the autobiography of a young, 
a very young and very ingenuous, gentleman of the name of 
Charles ; who, after the death of his parents, sets out on a tour 
among the houses of their acquaintance, the unavowed object 
of which is to find a wife. Charles has been bred up by his 
father’s injunctions concerning matrimony, aided by his mother’s 
pithy comments on her own sex, to require a paragon; and in 
the end he finds her, and her name is Lucilla. 

The war meets us on the threshold of the adventure, and 
anticipates us when we pass from London to the country. Dur- 
ing our own Great War it became habitual to us to conclude 
that, because we meet with few allusions to them in contempo- 
rary fiction, the Napoleonic Wars engrossed the public mind 
very little. But Hannah More’s writings give a different im- 
pression. Not only were her plans for her Sunday School enter- 
prise, described in a letter of 1792, crossed by the reflection : 
““Tf I live and have health and money, and the French do not 
come,’’ but her novel leaves us with the feeling that, seventeen 
years later, the European situation had become only more 
engrossing to her and her neighbours. We could fancy that it 
was a “morning paper’? of 1918 that Charles’ host ‘“‘ ex- 
plored,’’ if it were not for the clear proof that our young gentle- 
man had never heard of a ration-card : 


To a speculative stranger a London day presents every 
variety of circumstance in every conceivable shape of which 
human life is susceptible. When you trace the solicitude of 
the morning countenance, the anxious exploring of the morn- 
ing paper, the eager interrogation of the morning guest; when 
you hear the dismal enumeration of losses by land, and perils 
by sea, taxes trebling, dangers multiplying, commerce annihi- 
lating, war protracted; invasion threatening, destruction im- 
pending; your mind catches and communicates the terror, 
and you feel yourself ‘‘ falling with a falling state.” 

But when, in the course of the very same day, you meet 
these gloomy prognosticators at the sumptuous, not “ din- 
ner,’’ but hecatomb, at the gorgeous féte, the splendid spec- 
tacle; when you hear the frivolous discourse, witness the 
luxurious dissipation, contemplate the boundless indulgence, 
and observe the ruinous gaming; you would be ready to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Am I not supping in the Antipodes of that land in 
which I breakfasted ?”’ 
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If you observed the overflowing subscriptions raised, the 
innumerable societies formed . . . the palace-like structures 
erected; and all this to alleviate, to cure and even to prevent 
every calamity which the indigent can suffer, or the affluent 
conceive . . . would you not exclaim with Hamlet, ‘‘ What a 
piece of work is man!’’ 


In the country, among the acquaintance of Lucilla’s family, 
we encounter a Squire of the John Bull breed, boisterous, un- 
polished, and lacking in high sentiment, but actuated by a 
plain, practical motive of patriotism, in virtue of which he 
declines to indulge his daughter with the Season in Town, 
insisting that while taxes are so high the welfare of his farms 
and his tenantry demands that he shall keep his private 
expenses down. 

There is one touch in which we can still perceive the under- 
lying poignancy: Lucilla’s father relates of certain ladies whose 
conduct he holds up as a warning against the instability of 
the ill-trained feminine mind, that he had actually heard them 
interrupt (with muttered requests to each other for scissors and 
thread) the reading of the first news of the battle of Trafalgar, 
and Nelson’s death. 

It is Lucilla’s father and mother who are the principal 
characters of the book. ‘They are the pattern Gentleman and 
Lady because they have educated their daughters aright. 
Hannah More had a very lucid idea of what should be the 
exact object and scope of every young lady’s education, and 
brought a surprising—if uneven—amount of psychological in- 
sight to bear on them, in elaborating her system. ‘The sole 
object of education was the development of Christian character. 
But there was some recognition of utilitarian values in the 
assumption that its secondary purpose was the production of 
such a type of Christian character as would fit a young person 
to fill adequately an appropriate sphere of life. Miss More thus 
shows the influence of John Locke’s principles, which held the 
field in English education till the theories of Kant and Pesta- 
lozzi began to make themselves felt. A young lady was to be 
educated to become an excellent wife, mother, mistress of the 
household, and lady bountiful. For this vocation certain attain- 
ments were necessary: a knowledge of Christian doctrine in 
the special form advocated by our authoress, which was more 
philosophical than evangelical doctrine as we know it; a sound 
understanding of other people’s dispositions; a knowledge of 
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household management; the acquirement of elegant manners 
and deportment (including the art of dressing) ; and the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of employing time to advantage. 

But beyond all this, and of far more importance, was the 
development and discipline of the native powers of the child, 
especially from what we should call the psychological point of 
view. Of course the exemplary parent spoke far too many 
words of exhortation, out of season, and the child was taught to 
practise a too perpetual and minute self-analysis; but there 
was something to be said for a method that inhibited self-satis- 
faction. Moreover, Hannah More had a firm grasp of two 
important principles of education; she realised the part played 
by indirect influence in the formation of character, not the 
influence only of daily habits and example, but of moral 
assumptions implied in the stimulus of certain rewards and 
punishments; and again she insisted that mental development 
was as essential to the development of character as moral train- 
ing. 

The general prejudice of the time against the thorough intel- 
lectual development of women is illustrated by the apology 
offered by Lucilla’s father for having taught Latin to this one 
daughter, in recognition of her unusual ability. But for all, 
reading was to be constant and varied though not voluminous. 
Non multa sed multum legere. She did not altogether under- 
rate the need for amusement; but that also was to be subject 
to discipline and was much restricted in quality. All theatres, 
private theatricals, dancing and cards were to be eschewed, as 
definitely wrong; and music and painting, which were regarded 
more as pastimes than study, were not to absorb much time. 
Children and young ladies were to have plenty of outdoor occu- 
pations; they are pictured as having access to spacious gardens 
and meadows and country lanes. ‘They were to ride in the 
lanes, to study the form of the flowers in the fields, and tend 
those growing in the garden. Their walks and rides were, also, 
to be guided by an altruistic aim; they were to make friends 
with the cottagers who were their fathers’ dependants, and espe- 
cially with the children in the village school, whom, as they 
grew older, they were to help to instruct. In the garden they 
were to entertain their grown-up relations and friends at occa- 
sional al fresco ‘‘ feasts,’’ which were to be entirely their own 
affair, affording a pleasant surprise to their guests. Thus to 
some extent they were allowed initiative; but on the whole 
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Hannah More’s system lacked an outlet for spontaneous mental 
energy, particularly of the imaginative kind. 

Notwithstanding, she had generated a force which was to 
revolutionise the lives of Englishwomen, and their opportuni- 
ties. For when she died at Clifton in September 1833 her 
influence on the education of girls of the leisured classes had 
become immense, and she had not only exalted the function of 
household administration and the care of children to the level 
of a vocation, if not of a fine art, but had popularised philan- 
thropy as a distinct calling; she had instilled into the mind of 
a weighty section of English society the idea that no character 
can be formed, nor work achieved, without systematic thinking. 
She was thus the forerunner of Ruskin, of Miss Octavia Hill, 
of Miss A. J. Clough and Miss Emily Davies. 

And she did all her own work in an atmosphere of national 
unrest and apprehension; for she had that rare power, detach- 
ment of mind. It was another philosophically-minded lady 
whose attitude to the world of circumstance inspired the Eliza- 
bethan poet, Samuel Daniel, with his panegyric* on ‘‘ the con- 
cord of the well-tun’d mind,’ in which he immortalised her as 


‘* Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of the world... 


And that, unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!?’ 


Hannah More would have frowned on the poet’s management 
of his rhymed couplets; but she, too, not merely endorsed his 
doctrine, but embodied it. 


M. C. Maui. 


* To the Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, 


weer a 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 
~ ee modern system of education in Japan is of mush- 


room growth and amazing efficiency. In less than fifty 

years the Japanese have created a complete machinery 
for educating the ever-increasing millions of boys and girls 
between the ages of six to twelve and twelve to seventeen. ‘The 
outward shell of this system consists of lofty stone buildings, 
earthquake-proof and fire-proof, simple in design but cestheti- 
cally satisfying. The form rooms are light and airy, with 
numerous large windows, while much care is given to the 
grounds in which the buildings stand, and to the roof-gardens 
and roof-playgrounds which are universal in congested areas. 
These schools are equipped with up-to-date Western appliances 
on a generous scale. 

Elementary education lasts from five or six years of age 
up to twelve years. It is free, compulsory and co-educational. 
In their thirteenth year all pupils must enter for a State 
examination, and only if they pass this are they allowed to 
attend the schools which correspond to our Secondary Schools. 
Middle Schools for boys and High Schools for girls provide 
a five-year course of study, covering the years twelve to seven- 
teen. Attendance at these schools is not compulsory. On the 
contrary a fee of two hundred yen per annum, equivalent to 
about twenty pounds at normal exchange rates, must be paid 
by all pupils. ‘There are no exhibitions or scholarships of any 
sort, and means must be found privately for meeting the 
expenses of these years. Even in the Elementary Schools 
pupils must buy their own text-books, but the cost of them is 
kept very low, for they are all published by the State Publish- 
ing Department both attractively and cheaply. 

The efforts made to find the money for education are heroic. 
Parents consider no sacrifice too great if thereby they can 
obtain the means to send their children to the Secondary 
Schools. ‘The whole family club together to help: grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts and older brothers and sisters, while 
some of the boys and girls earn what they can by working 
in their spare hours. ‘The Japanese value education above 
everything. ‘They believe that only by giving all their young 
people the best education that they can devise for them can 
Japan expect to fulfil her enormously high ambitions and 
purposes. 

VoL. CXLIV. 22 
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And what is this education which they value so highly? 
First and foremost it is practical, based on the following prin- 
ciple. ‘They regard a young child as a stranger in this world 
who needs introductions to his physical and human surround- 
ings, and to the resources at his disposal for making the best 
of his life. The subjects taught in the schools are chosen to 
effect these introductions. ‘To enable a child to find his place 
among his fellows, a mastery of spoken and written language 
is considered to be of first importance. Thus, much of the 
first three years at school is spent in learning to read and write 
Japanese, both in the ancient and very difficult ideographic 
form, and in the newer simplified script, which is suited to 
the introduction of foreign words and ideas. During the next 
three years, which are for many the closing period of school 
education, children are introduced to their own country and 
empire, first through geography, literature and history lessons, 
and then by frequent and extensive school journeys. 
Importance is also attached to the study of science and 
Western mathematics. It was strange to come upon a boy 
working equations from Godfrey and Siddons’ Algebra, while 
he was acting as gate-keeper to a sacred enclosure in the centre 
of Japan. 

In the last year at the Elementary School a start is made 
with English. Only by trying to learn Japanese can one begin 
to realise how difficult children of the Orient must find a 
European language. ‘They have clever, attractive text-books. 
A boy studying English in a tram was learning Lesson X: 
The English Policeman. ‘The page was headed with a well- 
drawn and coloured illustration of a London street, and a 
policeman directing the traffic. Underneath were given the 
items of his clothing and equipment, and an imaginary con- 
versation. In ten minutes or so the boy shut his book and 
wrote the page from memory. ‘The Japanese have tremendous 
power of work and excellent memories. A cabin steward on 
a Pacific liner displayed these gifts to a high degree in a few 
English lessons given to him. 

Musical appreciation and singing are taught in both 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, but of Western not 
Japanese music. So attractive has this teaching proved that 
some of the young people of to-day dislike their own Oriental 
scale, and find Japanese music and the twang twang of the 
samisen nearly as trying as foreigners do. Drilling, drawing 
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and painting are also included in the Elementary School 
programme. One constantly meets large classes out sketching, 
equipped with portfolios, crayons, brushes, paint-boxes and 
easels, adequate for an advanced artist. And how they get 
at it! ‘Thirty or forty boys sat themselves down before Nagoya 
Castle, a many-storeyed ancient feudal building, with fantastic 
twisting roofs. In an hour they had produced highly coloured, 
but quite recognisable, pictures which they were pleased to 
display. The same subjects are continued in the Middle and 
High Schools, with particular stress on English. By the time 
pupils leave they have gained a large vocabulary, and write 
and speak well, especially those who are content to speak 
slowly. But the over-ambitious who talk rapidly fall into 
Japanese accentuation and pronunciation, completely disguising 
the English words. 

Physical training is not neglected. About a hundred girls 
of sixteen or so were being drilled in the garden of a High 
School, in two squads, one of beginners and one much more 
advanced. ‘Their gymnastic dress was becoming—white middy 
jumpers and short, full, blue knickers. One wondered however 
they managed to keep up their heavy, abundant hair, which 
was coiled in large buns. ‘Their instructors, two young 
officers, were most patient and human, especially the instructor 
of the clumsy beginners, who laughed with his raw and 
awkward squad and they with him. In most schools European 
dress is used, the boys wearing a military uniform of black 
cotton, and the girls navy blue tunics. Bright coloured, pull-on 
felt hats incline to spoil the girls’ otherwise neat appearance. 

To the foreigner the school journeys are the most striking 
feature of the educational scheme. In October and November 
the trains are packed with boys and girls every day. They 
are not taught to offer their seats to older people, although 
courtesy is highly valued. This omission, as it seems to a 
Westerner, well indicates the national attitude to youth. One 
of the most important rulings of the educational system is that 
boys and girls, during their years at an Elementary School, 
shall see the most famous and beautiful sights of Japan. Most 
of the journeys are made in the fifth and sixth years of the 
course. ‘The children travel at very reduced rates on the State 
railways and steamships. Parents begin saving up for these 
journeys even before a child starts school. Sometimes parties 
will be away for as long as a week, putting up at the very 
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simple inns. ‘Tens of thousands travel in the autumn. They 
go about in parties of two or three hundred, with not more 
than two or three teachers in charge. All are supplied with 
knapsacks, water bottles, drinking cups and huge umbrellas. 
Sometimes they look rather bored, but they brighten up when 
they come io a shrine, or a special beauty spot, and they listen 
to their instructor, or share earnestly in the prayers, especially 
in the clapping of hands, which is considered necessary at some 
shrines in order to attract the attention of the presiding deity. 
There are wonderful picnic grounds reserved for children. In 
the great deer park of ancient Nara one may come on thousands 
of children at their dinner, seated on a brilliant green slope, 
backed by dark foliaged cryptomerias and fringed with shining 
blue gentians. With chop-sticks they scoop up hash and rice 
from little boxes, and swill it down with bitter green tea which 
is provided at all picnic grounds, even for children. A deafen- 
ing hubbub arises from the throng, the boys shouting and the 
girls screaming, just as they do in England. ‘The higher 
schools, which are none of them co-educational, take their 
pupils farther afield. Parties travel on the liners that make 
calls at the chief ports of Japan. Often the museums are 
crowded with boys and girls absorbed in their note-books and 
catalogues. Older pupils are allowed much freedom, and may 
be seen shopping and exploring independently. 

Japanese education gives the impression of extreme 
efficiency. One naturally asks oneself: ‘‘ Can it be too 
efficient, ruling out something even more precious, and 
endeavouring to reduce all boys and girls to a dead sameness? ”’ 
If one looks closely one finds something more than efficiency— 
the something that redeems. Executive competence is leavened 
with imaginative humanness. Administrators and teachers 
recognise the need to combine Giri (abstract justice or discip- 
line) with Ninjo (nin, human; jo, feeling). ‘‘ You must travel 
from Giri to Ninjo,’”’ is a cherished saying in Japan. Home 
education combines the elements of human feeling and discip- 
line. For though so much is done to make children happy, 
they are taught to sacrifice personal wishes to the interests of 
the family, and the family’s good to the advancement of Japan. 
Smiling good temper, energy, vitality, alertness of mind and 
an extraordinary readiness to seize opportunities to learn, 
especially from foreigners, characterise the young men and 
women who are the product of Japan’s educational system. 
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Coming of a pure strong race, in no way played out intellec- 
tually, having abundant joie de vivre, self-confidence, power 
of work and ability to attend to detail, these young people 
constitute an extraordinarily strong driving force. ‘They are 
Japan’s greatest wealth, and she recognises it. 

Were the young people of Japan only efficient and clever, 
it would be hard to love them. But they have a charm which 
is irresistible. Perchance it is the Ninjo which they show so 
delightfully to foreigners, combined with a disarming confi- 
dence in response, that makes them so attractive. 

Lypia S. GRAHAM. 


LITTELL PRITTIE TOBIE MATTHEW. 


HE problem of friendship is by no means so simple as 
it appears on the surface. How many times has it been 
stated that friendship is among the greatest blessings 
of life? Poems, treatises, essays, romances, anthologies have 
gathered round the golden theme like gems of dew in the cup 
of a flower. All climes, all ages hymn its praise. For friend- 
ship, regarded in its ideal aspect, is as the sun that warms and 
the breeze that brings refreshment. But when we have sung 
the praises of friendship in general terms it is good to pause 
and look at the matter a little more in detail. ‘‘ It being,”’ 
as Bacon observes, ‘‘ the nature of the mind of man (to the 
extreme prejudice of knowledge) to delight in the spacious 
liberty of generalities, as in a champain region.’? Friendship 
is what we make of it; no more and no less. And in his 
attitude to his friends a man’s inner nature stands revealed. 
Thus it sometimes happens that a long friendship comes to 
sudden wreck, to the great dismay and astonishment of the 
parties. Not knowing themselves sufficiently well they were 
not aware of the rocks that lay under the surface of conscious- 
ness. But the storm came and the rocks were sufficient to dash 
the good ship to pieces. 

Tobie Matthew is one of those figures of history—not quite 
large enough to stand forward by themselves in full-length 
portrait—but sufficiently noteworthy to appear in the back- 
ground of the portraits of their more conspicuous contempor- 
aries. He was a man of many friends and thus it is possible, 
looking through their eyes, to see him from many angles. 
Certainly history owes a debt of gratitude to him, for he spoke 
in no uncertain voice of his greatest friend, Sir Francis Bacon: 


And I can truly say (having had the honour to know him 
for many years as well when he was in his lesser fortunes as 
now that he stands at the top and in the full flower of his 
greatness) that I never yet saw any trace in him of a vindic- 
tive mind, whatever injury were done him, nor ever heard 
him utter a word to any man’s disadvantage which seemed to 
proceed from personal feeling against the man, but only 
(and that, too, very seldom) from judgment made of him 
in cold blood. It is not his greatness that I admire, but his 
virtue : it is not the favours I have received from him (infinite 
though they be) that have thus enthralled and enchained my 
heart, but his whole life and character; which are such that, 
if he were of an inferior condition I could not honour him 
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the less, and if he were my enemy I should not the less love 
and endeavour to serve him.* 

For many, the supreme interest of Sir Tobie Matthew’s 
career is that, in June 1617, on a day of thunder and lightning, 
he was received into the Catholic Church at Rome. ‘‘ Neither,”’ 
he wrote, ‘“‘can I forget an accident which happened at the 
instant of my reconciliation, for that fair day did suddenly 
change itself into such a dark tempest of rain and thunder, 
as the eldest of us had not seen a greater, whereat the 
Inquisitor, smiling, said that the Devil was angry to see a 
soul return to God.”? The fact that Sir Tobie’s reception into 
the Catholic Church did not in any degree lessen Bacon’s affec- 
tion for him or disturb their friendship is eloquent of the deep 
regard for honesty and sincerity upon which the characters 
of the two men were firmly established. Sir Tobie entered 
with enthusiasm into the ambitions of the philosopher, lawyer 
and man of letters who had ‘‘ taken all knowledge for his 
province.’”?’ As members of Gray’s Inn together the two young 
law students became intimate, and when Bacon wrote a Mask 
for the Gray’s Inn revels, held in the Christmas of 1594, it 
was Tobie Matthew who played the part of the Squire. 

For the course that he was destined to run Tobie was born 
with a severe handicap. He was the eldest son of that vigorous 
Protestant controversialist, Dr. Tobie Matthew, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and later Archbishop of York. His mother 
came of an ecclesiastical family and her epitaph in York 
Minster proudly records that ‘‘a Bishop was her Father, and 
an Archbishop was her Father-in-law: she had four Bishops 
her Brethren; and an Archbishop her husband.’? Everything 
therefore seemed against the likelihood of Tobie Matthew’s 
return to the Church of his ancestors. The penalties against 
Catholics were severe, and Elizabeth and her ministers lived 
in constant fear of insurrection aimed at a change of religion. 

Perhaps the youthful Tobie suffered from too many ecclesi- 
astical relatives. He and his father did not agree well together. 
Tobie certainly appears to have had “‘ a good time ”’ at Gray’s 
Inn. He does not seem to have applied himself too strenuously 
to the study of law; he got into debt; he spent a good deal 
of time at the theatre. His father took the severest possible 
view of his naughtiness, writing of him: ‘‘ He is a reprobate, 
a castaway, an example above example of an irreverent and 


* Dedication to Saggi Morali Del Signore Francesco Bacon. 
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disobedient child,’? words hard to reconcile with Bacon’s 
opinion of him. To Francis Bacon he was a man of fine literary 
taste and judgment, a scholar, an intelligent man of affairs and 
a loyal friend. ‘That Bacon found in Matthew a useful critic 
we know from his correspondence : 


Sir,—Because you shall not lose your labour this afternoon, 
which now I must needs spend with my Lord Chancellor, I 
send my desire to you, in this letter, that you will take care 
not to leave the writing which I left with you last, with any 
man so long that he may be able to take a copy of it; 
because, first, it must be censored by you, and then con- 
sidered again by me. ‘The thing which I expect from you 
is that you will read it over carefully by yourself, and then 
to make some little note in writing, where you think (to 
speak like a critic) that I do perhaps indormiscere; or where 
I do indulgere genio; or where, in fine, I give any manner 
of disadvantage to myself... . 


Tobie’s parents certainly did not understand the necessity 
of allowing fledglings to try their wings occasionally. When 
he had reached the age of twenty-seven they still required him 
to give strict account of his thoughts and actions. Perhaps 
it was partly for this reason that Tobie began to feel a longing 
for foreign travel. 


‘* When,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ I came to almost seven 
and twenty years of age, I determined to put in execution a 
purpose which I had long entertained, of seeing and spend- 
ing some years in Italy, a country whereof I had heard and 
read so much, and knew to be so remarkable for the delicacy 
of its situation, the fertility of its soil, and the beauty of its 
cities, and the polity and civility of its people. Between me 
and this design there had formerly interposed themselves 
many impediments, sometimes of studies, sometimes business 
at the Court, sometimes suits in law, and sometimes other 
and idler entertainments, which then were diminished in my 
estimation, if not wholly removed, and I found them to be 
resolved into that only difficulty of obtaining the consent of 
my parents. ...’’ 


The longed-for leave was at last obtained and Tobie departed 
for Paris, en route for Florence, ‘‘ a town,’ he wrote many 
years later, ‘“‘ which I can never think of without tenderness, 
since God, in His good time, did there vouchsafe to call me 
to the communion of His Church, and to open the eyes of my 
dark soul... .’’ But that came later. On his first arrival 
in Florence his thoughts were mainly of this world. 
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“ Florence,”’ he writes, ‘‘is an excellent cool terreno,’’? where 
one can “‘eate good melons, drinke wholesome wines, looke 
upon excellent pictures and heer choyse musicque.’? Yet 
already his thoughts were moving towards deeper things, for 
in an earlier letter he had written to Bacon: ‘‘I beseech our 
merciful God to bless us both with as much happiness as your 
selfe desires, and me with so much love of Him, that for His 
sake I may be content to forego all worldly happiness.” 

It was at Naples that the great change in his life came. 
Perhaps without his realising it, his mood had deepened. ‘The 
circumstance of his returning to the Church of his fathers is 
simply and beautifully described : 


Every day under my windows, and sometimes oftener, there 
passed a procession of children, singing the litanies of our 
Blessed Lady, and I know not by what chance, or rather 
providence of Almighty God, the tone of that sweet verse, 
“Sancta Maria, Ora pro nobis,’’ came so often into my ears, 
and did so extraordinarily delight me, that at last my tongue 
took it up, not as a prayer (such was my misfortune, for 
it is a misery to have been, at a time, any other than Our 
Lady’s humble servant), but as a song, whose ditty fell 
sweetly to the ear; and so, when I found myself alone, my 
ordinary entertainment was to sing ‘‘ Sancta Maria, Ora pro 
nobis,’’ in the tune of those babes and sucklings who showed 
forth her praise. 


Reading his words, one longs to know what ‘“‘ the tune of those 
babes ’? was. In Rome, at the hands of Father Lelio Ptolomei, 
S.J., he was received into the Church. 

On Matthew’s return to England, the persecution which 
pursued him all his life began. On refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance he was committed to the Fleet prison. His family 
turned from him in horror. Bacon was one of the few friends 
who came to his aid in this time of trouble. In the words of 
Hepworth Dixon (Personal History of Lord Bacon) : 


When Tobie Matthew comes from Italy to London, having 
given up his old delights—cards, wenches, wine and oaths— 
some, who are not themselves saints, would fling him into 
the Tower and leave him there to die. . . . James I is 
bitterly incensed against him, looking on his fall as that of 
a column of his Church; his father drives him from his heart 
with a curse; yet when his whole kin spit on him and cast 
him forth, Bacon, strong in his sympathy for a scholar and a 
man who has lost his way, takes this outcast and regenerate 
pervert to his house. Though he fights against his friend’s 
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new doctrines, he never will consent, with the less tolerant 
world, to hunt him down for a change in his speculative 
views, which every eye can see has made him a better and a 
happier man. ‘The philosopher may not be always able, by 
any sacrifice of name and credit, to shield this enthusiast from 
the rage of sects, but he comforts him when in gaol, procures 
leave for him to return from exile, softens towards him the 
heart of his father, and obtains for him indulgences which 
probably save his life. 


Matthew was certainly blessed with a capacity for friendship. 
Notwithstanding his religion, men of letters and men of the 
Court were attracted to him. While in France he met George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and they became friends. This 
connection led to his being employed in the negotiations for the 
projected Spanish match. In the spring of 1623 the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Prince of Wales went incognito to Madrid. 
The incognito was soon dropped, and the Prince and the Duke 
had such a warm welcome in Madrid that King James wrote 
to his son: ‘‘ The newis of your gloriouse reception thaire 
makes me afraid that ye will both miskenne youre olde Dadde 
hereafter.’’ 

The match, however, met with opposition from a political 
faction and proceedings hung fire. At this juncture Tobie 
Matthew was sent out to lend his assistance. It was a great 
event. Was Sir Tobie just a little intoxicated with the sweet 
wine of success? He went out with high hopes and a discreet 
sense of his own importance. Small in stature, neat and 
dapper, he was very well aware of his good parts. He spoke 
the language and knew all the important people at the Spanish 
Court. In the eyes of the historian he would have cut a graceful 
and imposing figure had it not been for the puckish humour 
of the Prince. ‘To Buckingham’s letter to the King he added 
a naughty postcript : 


In the midst of our serious business, littell prittie Tobie 
Matthew comes to intreat us to deliver this letter to your M., 
which is, as he calls it, a pictur of the Infanta’s drawen in 
blake and whyte. We pray you let none lafe at it, but your- 


self and honest Kate*. ... He thinks he hath hitt the naille 
on the head, but you will find it foolishest thing that ever 
you saw. 


¢ 


Sir Tobie’s picture “in blake and whyte”’ is certainly an 
example of zeal outrunning discretion. It is too long to quote 


* The Duchess of Buckingham. 
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in full, but the first paragraph serves as an example of its 


soaring eulogy: 


The Infanta Dona Maria will have 19 years of age, the 
11th of August, as shee seems but low of stature, for shee 
useth no hope (hoop) at all. The women of this country 
are not generally tall; but the Infanta is much of the same 
stature which those Ladyes have, which live in the Court of 
Spayn and are of the same years with her. She is fayr in all 
p’fection; her favour (face) is very good and fayr; far from 
having any ill feature in it, her countenance is sweet, in an 
extraordinary manner, and shows how to bee both kingly 
born, and with all that she placeth no great felicity in it, for 
there seems to shine from her soule, through her body, as 
great goodness and sweetness as can be desired in a creature. 
Her Close, Ruff and Cuffs are said by them, who know it 
best, to be greatly to her disadvantage, for that both her 
head is rarely set on to her neck, and so are her excellent 
hands to her arms, and they say that before she is dressed she 
is incomparably better than afterward... . 


Mr. Thomas Seccombe (in his Age of Shakespeare) was some- 
what scandalised at the last sentence. He need not have been. 
In penning it Tobie was entirely innocent of any indelicacy. 
He merely meant that the Lady’s beauty was such that it could 
not be improved by full Court attire. 

No doubt that visit to Madrid on business of such high 
importance was one of the great memories of Sir Tobie’s life. 
With ardour he flung himself into it. He saw, as he believed, 
the chance of a better age for England with the Spanish 
marriage a fait accompli. But his activities in Madrid and his 
eloquent eulogy of the Infanta written for the eye of his 
sovereign, were destined to come to naught. The Infanta Maria 
matried Ferdinand, King of the Romans. And all of that 
expedition to Spain that remains vividly in the memory is the 
sudden irruption of Sir Tobie Matthew, as he bustles with 
much importance into the Prince’s chamber, bringing his long 
and detailed description of the Princess penned with such 
infinite care and patience. And after he has left, the Prince’s 
laughter suddenly breaks the tension as he reads the eloquent, 
the ridiculously eloquent, account of the Lady he is required 
to marry—‘‘ the foolishest thing that ever you saw.” 

RICHARD INCE. 


ANIMAL ECCENTRICITIES. 


XPLORERS and naturalists have long ago given tangible 
| Bheee that in nature there is no such thing as an instinc- 
tive fear of man. In rarely visited regions the traveller 
finds himself an object of the greatest curiosity to the creatures 
of the earth and air whose territory he has invaded. Before 
man discovered in killing for pleasure a sport fit for kings, and 
in the pursuance of this sport spread pain and fear into the far 
corners of the earth, a wild animal was as likely to approach 
anything strange or unknown with wide-eyed curiosity as to 
flee from it in terror. What it actually did on any given 
occasion depended often as much on its individual temperament 
as on the character of the species to which it belonged. Natu- 
rally the most curious of each species were the first to come 
within range of man’s lethal activities, and the shyest or least 
curious were the most likely to survive and propagate their 
kind. There can indeed be little doubt that man has carried 
on a process of selection or elimination among the creatures of 
the wild as real as that which has resulted in the innumerable 
breeds of domesticated animals. In one case through undis- 
criminating slaughter he has unwittingly made wild animals 
truly ‘‘ wild,’’ and in the other he has, often purposely, bred 
out wildness. The young of many animals, unapproachable as 
adults, still show no sign of fear and frequently exhibit a 
lively curiosity at our appearance. In others the process may 
have gone farther, for the young animals rush off as if indeed 
possessed of an instinctive dread of man. Is it not significant 
that when we refer to animals which are not domesticated, we 
call them wild? Why wild? Why not free, natural, normal, or 
some such word? ‘The reason is self-evident, and, of course, 
they are wild only because we have driven them wild. 
Occasionally, even in England, one comes across delightful 
links with the past, some of which, if only joint action be taken 
in time, might equally well be described as glimpses into the 
future. We refer to those individuals which from time to time 
meet our gaze without fear. As often as not it will be a hedge- 
hog, stoat, weasel or robin. ‘These exceptional creatures are 
seen occasionally by many country lovers and surely by few 
indeed without a thrill of pleasure. ‘They fall into several 
natural groups. A large number that attract attention by their 
apparently fearless behaviour seem to come under the heading 
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“bold individuals of bold species.’? Others may be ‘‘ animals 
preoccupied ”’ or of “‘ low mentality.’”? The latter, though a 
large group, arouses little interest, simply because the actions 
of its members are taken for granted. Everyone has seen 
insects which not only take no trouble to get out of our path, 
but actually appear to continue the even tenor of their way 
when taken in the hand. Large slow-moving ground beetles 
afford many examples. When, however, an insect is almost as 
unapproachable as a bird, taking wing long before one is in 
range and not alighting until it is almost out of sight, one tends 
to think that if caught it would be wild indeed. That this need 
not be the case struck us forcibly one year in Africa. Along 
the north coast a stretch of rough sandy ground, overgrown 
with dwarf palms and a prickly scrub oak, provided shelter for a 
large locust, which occurred in some numbers. Perched on a 
point of vantage these insects were safe from capture, for before 
we got very near there would be a whirr of wings and at express 
speed the object of our desire would vanish into the distance, 
not unlike a tiny bird in size, speed and inaccessibility. Being 
unversed in entomological subterfuge, we spent some time in 
chasing these insects in vain, but eventually caught several, for 
unless in an exposed position on a plant they were unable to 
take wing. 

Whether caught after a prolonged chase, or taken gently in 
the hand from the heart of a bush, they showed no further 
inclination to fly when placed on the back of one’s hand. One 
in particular clung to my wife’s hand, making vigorous efforts 
to prevent itself being shaken off and always, whichever way 
she held her hand, climbed actively on top so as to be the 
right way up to bask in the full warmth of the sun. The swing- 
ing of one’s arm, as in ordinary walking, did not trouble them. 
When placed on clothing they remained only a very short while 
before jumping off into the surrounding vegetation. This shows 
that they were ‘‘ free to choose,’’ that they stayed on our hands 
probably for the sake of the warmth we provided, and that 
there was no sort of nervous collapse following on capture such 
as often renders men and other animals almost incapable of 
feeling or moving when held down by a large carnivorous 
animal. It also throws a sidelight on the fleeing of animals 
from what we know is to them approaching danger. Is there 
any reason to suppose that these insects have even the dimmest 
consciousness of the real state of affairs when we loom up on 
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their horizon, or of danger when a large bird approaches them? 
None, yet they beat a hasty retreat. It seems that this retreat 
is as purely instinctive and as wholly independent of volition 
and of even the dimmest recognition of its aim and object as, 
for example, is the flying of bees and wasps towards the light 
when lost in a human habitation. If in capture they found noth- 
ing terrifying, it would be almost incredible if at the approach 
of a bird or beast they knew why the sudden urge to fly 


possessed them. Many animals are sufficiently intelligent to | 


resent capture, but how can we decide at exactly which rung 
in the ladder of mental evolution an animal is capable of under- 
standing that it is from danger that it is fleeing, that is to say 
from injury which it may never have itself experienced or 
known to exist? 

Besides giving us a glimpse into insect mentality, these 
locusts once again demonstrated the necessity of examining the 
lowest grade of mentality that will account for behaviour 
observed before attributing this behaviour to the higher pro- 
cesses of the mind. ‘‘ You usually find the idea that animals are 
a simple type of reflex machine, or more usually the idea that 
they are little human beings with just the same thoughts and 
emotions as ourselves, which they are, for some reason, unable 
to express. Both these attitudes are completely wrong, and 
lead one into serious error ’’ (Julian Huxley). If in every case 
one remembers that ‘‘ modification of pre-existing tendencies is 
the essence of intelligent activity ’’ (McDougall), one is less 
likely on the one hand to overlook the part played by instinct 
and on the other to over-emphasise the importance of intelligence. 

A few days before our meeting with the insects I picked up a 
little lizard, four or five inches long, and not more than three- 
quarters grown. On opening my hand I expected it to dash 
away, but instead it remained to bask. Presently, owing to a 
movement on my part, the lizard ran up my sleeve on to my 
shoulder, and here again settled down to enjoy the sun’s 
warmth. Sometimes, when it turned its head, it licked its 
chops with a tiny black tongue. This is very pretty to see in 
so dainty a creature. Another delightful performance was the 
warming of the soles of its feet in the sun! When basking, 
neither its front nor its hind legs were used to support the 
body, which lay flat along my coat. It was therefore easy for 
the lizard to raise its hind limbs on either side of its back and 
turn its feet sole upwards. ‘This it did several times while 
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using me as a basking place. Eventually it began to return 
to lower altitudes, climbing down my left trouser-leg. When 
still some eighteen inches from the ground, it stopped for 
several minutes, seeming quite happy to bask on me as long 
as it could. Presently it leaped down about a foot on to the 
ground and slipped away into the nooks and crannies of its 
home. 

It had been difficult to catch, running quickly away as soon 
as it caught sight of us. Why then did it not leap to safety 
directly I opened the hand that held it? Simply and solely, 
we believe, because it had not the brains to realise that it was 
caught! Moreover, it found itself, in my hand, enveloped in 
warmth, which daily brings it into the open and without which 
it is too cold to feed. Human hands felt to it nothing unusual. 
They were warm and did not move, and were therefore desir- 
able. We had often noticed a similar desire in English lizards 
to stay and bask on our persons after capture instead of making 
good their escape at the earliest opportunity, so this little 
African gave us a link with the creatures of our own country 
rather than a new experience. English lizards, however, differ 
widely, partly according to the individual captured and partly, 
no doubt, according to such factors as the time of the year and 
the warmth of one’s hand at the moment. ‘The rule is for the 
common lizard to get away as quickly as it can, but sometimes, 
indeed not infrequently, an individual is willing to flatten its 
little body on one’s hands, so as to present the maximum area 
and least possible thickness to the sun in an effort to get warm 
as quickly as possible. Especially is this the case when the 
small captive is held in one’s hands for a minute or two, during 
which, perhaps, its recent very strong urge to run away sub- 
sides, and its body becomes gradually unable to resist the effect 
of the warmth and to react to it in a normal manner. Still less 
than in the case of the insect does there seem here to be any 
chance of a nervous paralysis on capture, as anyone can testify 
who has taken a lizard from its home. 

Fear, as we know it, was no more responsible for the head- 
long flight of the two creatures just described than was a sudden 
contempt of danger the reason for their singular change of 
behaviour on capture. The true state of affairs has already been 
suggested. 

In the case of ‘‘ animals preoccupied,’? by which is meant 
animals unusually absorbed in the interests of the moment, it 
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is generally quite easy to account for apparent lack of fear or 
exceptional boldness. When a stoat or weasel is trailing some 
unfortunate creature, or a bird joins in the uproar occasioned 
by an owl’s appearance in the day-time, it is not surprising that 
the human intruder often passes unnoticed. Were this not so, 
animals would be automata indeed. ‘The fact that the emotion 
accompanying instinctive acts such as these is strong enough to 
preclude for the moment the reception of all but the strongest 
stimuli should induce a certain wariness in the interpretation of 
animal behaviour in terms of instinct. Though instinctive 
activities mould the destiny of a living creature, we cannot 
say, at any given moment, how much or how little conscious- 
ness of purpose enters into the situation. In man, many 
instinctive acts have become so “‘ rationalised ”’ that their true 
nature is often unsuspected. ‘Though this ‘‘ explaining ’’ in 
terms of reason actions fundamentally instinctive can scarcely 
occur in animals other than man, the very fact that we do 
‘‘ rationalise ’? should put us on our guard in discussing the 
blind impulse of animals—they may very well not be blind. 
Anticipation was the first step upwards towards rationalisation 
as now practised by man. 

Returning to our preoccupied animals, we wrote that as a rule 
the preoccupation easily accounts for any exceptional boldness 
on the animal’s part or any slowness in the recognition of 
approaching danger. Sometimes, while realising that the 
creature’s intense absorption is giving us an exceptionally near 
view, we do not know the reason for the absorption. ‘This was 
my experience one afternoon with a multitude of common shrews. 
These little creatures are usually bold and are often not diff- 
cult to watch if one remains still, but on this occasion their 
fearlessness, or more likely inability to recognise danger, can 
only have been due to their deep preoccupation. I was attracted 
by a number running about amongst the loose tangle of 
bramble and undergrowth in a wood, and managed to get 
amongst them without causing a disturbance. I then saw that 
unless they were running in circles their number must be 
legion, for from a small opening under a stump they came in 
fairly rapid succession. The ground in every direction seemed 
alive with them. The noise made by each individual was amaz- 
ing and the distance at which its movements were still seen 
remarkable. It was impossible to keep one’s eye on any one 
animal for more than a moment, for despite their small size 
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these little creatures cover the ground at a great pace. The 
unbroken stream issuing from the hole ran down a small path 
of its own making, but apart from this nothing was clear, except 
that eventually each individual must of necessity have returned 
to the farther side of the stump to reappear on my side once 
more. After watching for a little while, in complete bewilder- 
ment, I put one foot across their path. They did not know what 
to make of it, but on the whole it scarcely interrupted the pro- 
cession, for while some climbed over, an almost equal number 
went round and a few underneath. Next I tried a handkerchief, 
but this had little more effect than the boot. ‘The last test of 
shrewish preoccupation was my hand, placed palm upwards on 
the ground. Imagine my feelings when the fairy feet of several 
of these minute creatures pattered unconcernedly over this last 
obstacle! It was almost too good to be true and obviously too 
good to last. Whether my crouching form was more visible to 
them than it had been when erect, or whether my hand drove 
them away, I do not know. In any case, fewer and fewer came 
through the hole and down the run to climb or skirt my hand, 
until the small round hole under the mossy stump seemed 
strangely still and the rustling of little bodies died away in 
the distance. I never saw them there again, but the next day, 
not far away and in the direction they had taken, a dead shrew 
lay on its back in the middle of a neat garden path. A funny 
little mite when dead!’ Had it been one of those that the day 
before ran so lightly over my hand? MHad I perhaps been 
present at a farewell banquet, a meeting of old friends for a last 
few hours of fun and feasting before the Great Event which 
leaves those innumerable little corpses about our paths and 
woodlands that so often puzzle human beings? 

In his Birds and Man Hudson wrote that it was his ‘‘ ambition 
and principal delight to see and hear every bird at its best,”’ 
an ambition which he has managed to implant in others anxious 
to follow the trail which he so recently helped to blaze towards 
a fuller appreciation and deeper understanding of living 
creatures. It is relatively easy to see, for instance, a cock black- 
bird at its best. The bird is common and not shy, but the case 
is very different with, say, a curlew or a kestrel. It often 
happens that one’s first really near view of a bird or a beast 
is a revelation, to be treasured in the mind for ever and included 
amongst the memories of those rare occasions on which all 
circumstances combine to show us a given species to fullest 
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perfection. Just when an animal is seen at its best depends upon 
the emotions of the observer. Though I am reasonably well 
acquainted with goldfinches, especially in flocks, I have only 
one vivid memory of an individual seen at its best. This was 
one winter in North Africa when the most brilliantly coloured 
goldfinch I had ever seen flashed past in bright sunshine. I 
was on a steep hill with the bird a few yards below me, its 
colour no doubt intensified by a background of exceptionally 
green grass of great length. Perhaps anyone seeing this bird 
at that moment would have been thrilled in the same way that 
I was; but that this would have been so is less certain in the 
case of a hedgesparrow late one autumn, whose sudden 
appearance and sweet song are for ever in mind when I think 
of this species. 

The bird had been singing close to our windows at a time 
when other bird songs were few and far between, and we had 
grown to love its little voice and look forward to it, for it did 
not sing every day. ‘Then during one whole week of drenching 
rain it was silent. Darkness enveloped our world and the land- 
scape was blotted out as each day the clouds became more lower- 
ing. At last the rain turned to mist, moors and valley 
reappeared, and a gleam of sunshine struggled through. As 
it gained strength a rainbow rose, only one hundred and fifty 
yards from the house, and in our garden. It chose as its place 
of birth a clump of beeches in the full glory of their autumn 
foliage, and stretched up to disappear into the mist above. While 
we gazed spellbound at this sudden miracle of colour, a little 
bird flew to the topmost twig of a hazel close by the window 
and sang. It was our hedgesparrow. Its small brown form 
seemed an emblem of joy. Never before had its song sounded 
so sweet in our ears. What a joyful ending to a week of gloom! 
Through our minds flashed the words: 

Sudden there sang a little bird. 
His notes, like silver rain, 
Washed all my bitter wrath away, 
And I was clean again. 

Though appreciating to the full those occasional glimpses of 
wild life at its best that come to every wanderer in the fields 
and woods, my “‘ ambition and principal delight ’’ has always 
been to watch the creatures of the wild at the closest possible 
range. Sometimes this amounts to very much the same thing, 
for to have any chance of seeing an animal at its best, one must 
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be within a certain maximum distance. In the case of the 
diminutive fur-, scale- and chitin-covered creatures, it is usually 
true to say that the nearer one approaches them the greater is 
the chance of all circumstances combining to give one an 
impression never to be forgotten and almost impossible to 
surpass in exquisite perfection of detail. Unless you have lain 
in the woods and watched a grass snake glide slowly towards 
you, passing unconscious of your presence within arm’s length, 
the chances are more than a hundred to one that you have never 
seen this creature at its best, for you can really hardly claim 
to have seen it at all. So it is with mice and voles. One’s 
chances of seeing these fairy creatures at their best are small, 
simply because they are so diminutive and are rarely seen at 
sufficiently close quarters. Perhaps one day we may return to 
the conditions described by Darwin in the Galapagos in 1835, 
when with the muzzle of a gun he pushed a hawk off a tree 
and sometimes managed to catch a bird in his hat! In the 
meantime, when an animal in England behaves to-day as though 
it were in the Antipodes a hundred years ago, we must look 
for a reason, for it is surely abnormal. If it is a diminutive 
creature, it may give us an opportunity of seeing it at its best, 
though this is unlikely when one remembers how rarely these 
abnormal individuals are seen. 

Sometimes, of course, a near view is amusing rather than 
enchanting, as was the case when we returned home one after- 
noon to find a long-tailed field-mouse feeding in bright sunshine 
in the middle of a gravel path outside the front door. A little 
grain left over by some tame pigeons had attracted its attention. 
There, surrounded by food, it sat, with apparently never a 
thought of the danger it ran at a time when all properly con- 
stituted mice were tucked safely underground. It never showed 
even the slightest inclination to carry some of the grain under 
the shelter of a neighbouring tree, which so bold a daylight 
feeder as the rat would almost certainly have done. We 
approached within seven or eight feet on either side of it, but 
were, apparently, neither seen nor heard. It simply kept on 
feeding, occasionally moving an inch or two as the supplies 
within its reach ran out. From the appearance of its fur we 
thought that it was an adult in good condition. Its eyes were 
bright and did not seem to differ from those of a normal mouse. 
Indeed, they were occasionally slightly closed for a moment or 
two which, if not due to the time of day, suggested that the 
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mouse was concentrating its body and soul on the miracle of 
compression going on within, for it fed steadily for half an hour 
while we were present, and, of course, we do not know for how 
long before our arrival. A tame rat will close its eyes very 
slightly, sometimes almost wholly, when given something to 
eat that it is particularly fond of, hence our deduction in the 
case of this extraordinary mouse. During its half-hour of con- 
centrated enjoyment, we ourselves had tea within four yards of 
the little creature. ‘This did not seem to attract its attention, 
so we flicked crumbs at it, but in vain. Eventually, when I 
suppose it could hold no more, for it looked very fat, it wandered 
off down the path, keeping to the middle. For twenty yards 
it continued in this way, with an unhurried and slightly rolling 
gait, such as one expects from a person who has dined not wisely 
but too well. Once only it left the most conspicuous part of 
the path, and then but for a moment during which it investi- 
gated a large tub of tulips. That was the last we saw of our 
little alderman. 

Here was preoccupation indeed, yet this cannot entirely 
account for the mouse’s strange behaviour. A deep preoccupa- 
tion coupled with an unusually greedy disposition may have 
prevented it from seeing or hearing us, but these circumstances 
can scarcely be responsible for its flagrant disregard of all the 
rules and regulations regarding the deportment of mice not bent 
on suicide. While following the mouse’s example—in the 
highly modified form of afternoon tea—we could not help 
assuming that our tiny guest was lacking in many of the 
instincts common to its species. If our assumption was correct, 
this brings us to the final group of ‘‘ bold”’ or ‘“‘ fearless ”’ 
animals to find mention here—that in which the specific 
“pattern of reactions’’ is to a varying extent incomplete. 
Quite possibly this group contains more unfortunates than we 
imagine, but unless one of the defaulting instincts is that con- 
cerned with the sudden appearance of large moving objects, the 
chances are that we shall not discover the others. Though our 
“little alderman ”’ belongs to a species occasionally seen above 
ground by day, the fact that it fed for so long in full sunshirie 
without once showing even the slightest intention of taking 
cover can only mean that it had not got all its senses about it, 
especially those concerned with actions one normally expects 
to see when a mouse feeds. 


G. B. Goocu. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. RoosEvELt AS SOCIALIST. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S attempt to bring back prosperity 
Me the United States by regulations politically imposed 

upon industry and finance is one of the oddities of our 
time. The cotton textile code, one of the “‘ codes of fair competi- 
tion ’’ prescribed by the National Industrial Recovery Act, was 
typical of his method. It simply decreed that cotton operatives 
should be given a forty-hour week with a minimum wage of 
twelve dollars. Employers of labour were to pay wages for an 
amount of work arbitrarily decided by somebody else. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been President of the United States for more 
than five months. What precisely emerges about his object? 
In its simplest essential, as all economists agree, the problem 
of the slump, in the United States, as elsewhere, was to bridge 
the gap between prices and costs of production. On May 7th 
Mr. Roosevelt announced that his definite object was ‘‘ the rais- 
ing of commodity prices to such an extent that those who have 
borrowed money will, on the average, be able to repay that 
money in the same kind of dollar which they borrowed.’’? On 
June 16th, when he signed the National Industrial Recovery 
Bill, he announced that his aim was ‘‘ to restore our rich 
domestic market by raising its vast consuming capacity.’’ He 
added that the chosen way was to reduce hours and to increase 
wages. ‘‘ The idea,’’ he explained, ‘‘is simply for employers 
to hire more men to do existing work by reducing the working 
hours of each man’s week, and at the same time paying a living 
wage for the shorter week.’’ He issued a warning that “‘ if we 
now inflate prices as fast and as far as we increase wages 
the whole project will be set at naught.” 

One clear thing emerges from such dogma. It emerges that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s central motive is to raise wages (that is, costs) 
faster than to raise prices. How can that device close the gap? 
His theory apparently is that a stabilised production and in- 
creased consuming capacity will result in (and must, therefore, 
precede) an increase in prices. Now increased prices mean in- 
creased profits. The distinction between diverting profits to an 
increase of wages or to an increase in dividends is largely 
unreal. It is really a differentiation between the interests of 
different classes of consumers. But, on Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
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ground, how can he keep down the cost of living, so as to 
ensure that the real value of wages be increased? He has not 
yet given his view on that aspect of his plans. There are those 
who think that increased prices should come first: that the 
true cycle is expanding profits, expanding production, expand- 
ing employment, expanding consumption. The boom that 
started in the United States in the summer of 1897, after the 
comparable Baring depression, followed that cycle. It is even 
arguable that all booms follow that cycle. The sudden set-back 
that befell Wall Street in July was a set-back to confidence ; for 
speculation is the normal symptom of confidence. It was said 
to have suggested to Washington the possible expediency of a 
political ‘‘ control ’’ of speculation. The disquiet in some minds 
thereby engendered was due to the thought that speculation 
can be controlled only by killing its motive; and its motive is 
confidence. In one sense the Wall Street boom itself had 
resulted from Mr. Roosevelt’s initial success in inflating the 
national sense of confidence. The Wall Street tremor of finan- 
cial fear resulted from the economists’ doubts of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ultimate success. By attempting to ‘‘ control,’’ that is to kill, 
speculation, he would in effect be attempting to ‘‘ control ’’ his 
own success as an inflationary agent. Yet even that paradox 
did not encourage anybody to take a view about Mr. Roose- 
velt’s further prospects. Human fortunes cannot be predicted 
by economic formule. In the United States the most un- 
orthodox, as well as the most unexpected, things may happen. 
Mr. Roosevelt is attempting to counter the effects of a slump 
largely produced by political interference with commerce—by 
wars, war debts, exchange restrictions, tariffs, quotas and the 
like political works—and he is attempting it by means of an 
almost total political control of trade and finance. Yet such is 
the United States that nobody can foretell what his effect 
may be. 


Tue New Centra, Europe. 


A major change in the relationships of the Central European 
countries is a matter of concern to people throughout the world. 
Serajevo in 1914 was a symbol of something that is peculiar to 
Europe; and Europe has the further peculiarity that its wars 
are potentially world-wide. Great Britain may be drawn into 
them; even the United States, and Japan. That stretch of 
European territory which embraces Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Hungary, Austria, Italy, Jugoslavia and Rumania 
plays a more cardinal part in the decision between peace and 
war on the big scale than any other territory in the world. 
Before the last big war the absurd conduct of the German and 
Magyar politicians who controlled Austria-Hungary and of the 
German politicians who controlled Germany set in motion a 
series of diplomatic forces which in the end drew the whole 
world into war. After the war it was a first consideration of 
those who were mainly responsible for the Treaty of Versailles 
that the subject Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, Slovenes and Serbs 
be freed from the Austro-Hungarian politicians, that the 
Austrian Germans be separated from the Hungarian Magyars, 
and that the Germans of Germany be confined within German 
territory in such conditions that they could no longer be led 
into the temptation to adventure their political schemes in South 
Eastern Europe. 

Fourteen years have passed since those major changes were 
made. Up to January 30th, 1933, the Versailles Central Europe 
pursued its course without much deviation from the new con- 
ditions deriving from Versailles. That is to say, the new 
Jugoslavia, unconvincing as it might be as a political experi- 
ment, was an independent, if uncomfortably tripartite, organisa- 
tion. The new Czechoslovakia abundantly justified the like 
experiment in her own case. The Little Entente in some 
degree countered the effects of a too ‘‘ Balkanised ’’ disintegra- 
tion of the old Central Europe. Germany never abandoned her 
ambition to counter the isolating effects of the Versailles 
ordinances by means of an Anschluss with Austria. Budapest 
maintained a vigorous revisionist propaganda for the recapture 
of Slovaks, whom the Magyars always covet. Apart, however, 
from the determined German bid (thinly disguised) for an 
Anschluss with Austria in 1931, the Versailles states in Central 
Europe seemed stable enough, mainly because Czechoslovakia 
had proved so successful in economics and in finance, and so 
steadying an influence in politics. 

In 1932, however, and in the winter of 1932-3, largely because 
German economic distress was taken by German politicians out 
of its context and represented to be the result of political 
injustices suffered by Germany, there arose in Germany an 
increasing fever of indignation against the Versailles inequali- 
ties. It was chiefly expressed at Geneva in the Disarmament 
Conference. "The manifest inequality accorded to Germany at 
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that conference gave power to the elbow of the German politi- 
cians at home. In Great Britain the view strengthened that the 
cause of disarmament itself was being jeopardised by the French 
attempt to keep Germany in a condition of permanently 
inferior fighting strength, in other words to apply disarmament 
to Germany, but not to France. The feeling that the military 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty were a danger to the peace gave 
a fillip to the feeling that general revision of the treaty would 
lead, via a contented Germany, to a more settled prospect of 
peace in Europe. ‘That speculation was the real origin of the 
Turin speech of Signor Mussolini (October 23rd, 1932) and of 
the resultant Four-Power Pact. 

Such, however, is the irony of high politics, such the inevit- 
ability that a decided tendency in one direction excites a 
neutralising tendency in an opposite direction, that the whole 
cause of treaty revision was suddenly killed by none other than 
by Germany herself. Herr Hitler and his men were so out- 
rageous in their bluster, so defiant of the world at large, so 
unlimited, not so much in what they demanded, as in what they 
announced they were going to take, that those who had espoused 
Germany’s cause were silenced, and those who had opposed it 
were filled with glee. Revision was dead. The Austro-German 
Anschluss was dead. Austrian feeling, indeed, was so antago- 
nised that in Austria Austrian nationality came to weigh more 
in the balance than German race. The Nazi terror that reigned 
in Germany did not encourage even Germans outside Germany 
to covet the like experience in their own case. Dr. Dollfuss, 
faced with the danger of Nazi contagion, became a national 
leader supported by a new kind of Austrian nationalism. I had 
a conversation with him on June roth last, when he said, for 
example: ‘‘ The most striking effect in Austria of German 
Hitlerism is that it has produced an intense feeling of patriotism 
in Austria. We are a German country, but we want more than 
ever now to decide our own destiny.’? The European diplo- 
matists, in fact, were faced with a new kind of Austro-German 
problem; for German diplomacy had lost its natural ally in 
South Eastern Europe. Germany retaliated by the puerile 
device of imposing a prohibitive tax on German visitors to 
Austria, the effect of which was still further to enfeeble an 
already feeble country. Where would Austria turn? The 
obvious speculation arose about a possible Austro-Hungarian 
Anschluss, with or without a returned Otto at its head. But 
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Budapest proved to be too traditionally sympathetic to Berlin 
to lend an ear to such suggestions, which equally roused the 
opposition of Prague and of Rome. 

What would become of Central Europe now that German 
influence was weakened and Italian influence was proportion- 
ally strengthened? It was clearly of immense importance that 
Franco-Italian rapprochement—another of Herr Hitler’s left- 
handed achievements—should not disturb the balance of Central 
Europe in a too anti-German sense. In such uncertain circum- 
stances the views of Dr. Benesh are always useful. He gene- 
rally is ready with a plan to meet uncertain circumstances. He 
is always in close touch with the leading persons concerned. 
He has a continuous background as Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister since 1919. I therefore asked him (June 19th) what 
was the solution he had to suggest of the Central European 
problem in its new form. Without hesitation he outlined a plan 
for an economic federation of the small States of Central 
Europe, exclusive of any great Power. ‘‘ The Austro-German 
problem,’ he said, ‘‘ is now one of those to which the dominant 
attention of European diplomacy is turned. But the general 
situation in Europe and in the whole world is undoubtedly 
serious. We do not know what is to issue from the Disarma- 
ment Conference. We do not know what developments there 
may be in Germany, and upon them may depend the whole 
situation in Europe. The Little Entente countries have arrived 
at the deliberate opinion that only a new economic system of 
co-operation between Austria, Hungary, and the Little Entente 
countries can help Europe in any large degree to overcome the 
present crisis. European trouble has mainly resulted from the 
rivalry of the Great Powers in their designs upon the small 
Powers of Central Europe. ‘The essential need is that the Great 
Powers should accept the fact that the Danubian countries are 
no more available for their expansion or colonisation than are 
the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, Belgium, or Holland. 
Our independence must be respected. It then becomes our duty 
as good Europeans to eliminate all the animosities that in the 
past have tempted the interference of the Great Powers. We 
must cultivate the closest friendship with both Hungary and 
Austria. After the so-called ‘ balkanisation ’ of Central Europe 
we must reconstruct.”’ 

‘You imply,’ I suggested, “that Hungary and Austria 
should remain independent units?’ 
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“Certainly. It is my view that an Austro-Hungarian would 
be as undesirable as an Austro-German Anschluss. It could 
not help Austria either politically or economically. It would 
merely mean that if Germany succeeded in absorbing Austria 
she would automatically also absorb Hungary. But especially 
it would provoke a new economic fight between those two coun- 
tries and the Little Entente instead of encouraging their col- 
laboration. ‘The only sound policy is for the Central European 
countries, including Austria and Hungary, to retain their 
separate entities while developing real economic collaboration 
among themselves. For this reason I do not take seriously 
the current talk about an Austro-Hungarian political union.”’ 

‘‘ You do not want, then,’’ I asked, ‘‘ to extend your system 
of economic or political collaboration to Germany or to Italy ?”’ 

‘““A form of economic collaboration with the Great Powers 
will always be necessary for us. The question is what form it 
will take. Intimate economic ‘ collaboration ’ with Great Powers 
must not become economic servitude. A healthy Central Europe 
would, by the indirect method, contribute far more to the pros- 
perity of Germany and Italy than would the submission of 
Central Europe to the rivalries of those two or other countries 
in the future.”’ 

“You fear such rivalry ?”’ 

‘‘ Such rivalry would be waged over the ruins of Central 
Europe. Why ruin Central Europe? The Little Entente is 
strong enough to defend its interests. Austria is strong enough 
to maintain her independence. A strong and peaceful Hungary 
would complete the consolidation of the new, independent Cen- 
tral Kurope, which is the best safeguard of European peace. I 
think that such an independent Central Europe can be organised 
with the collaboration of Italy and France, Germany and Great 
Britain. The Four-Power Pact gives us the chance for it, and 
if there is the goodwill to do it in the spirit I have just 
explained, the cause of peace will make great progress in 
Europe. And because Italy initiated that pact, I believe that with 
Italy’s help this new plan for Central Europe would succeed.” 

The interesting thing that follows from Dr. Benesh’s state- 
ment is that one of the chief factors of opinion among the 
peoples of the small States of Central Europe is working on the 
principle that an equal independence of Germany, Italy and 
France is the best hope of breaking what may be called the 
Serajevo tradition in Europe. It is not likely that the Central 
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European States will ever achieve the immunity of the Scandi- 
navian countries, for that immunity is largely geographical in 
its origin: but a combined motive of independence in Central 
Europe could clearly go far to make unlikely a repetition of 
the sort of Great Power rivalry that helped to produce the 
catastrophe of 1914. ‘The fact that on June r5th last Czecho- 
slovakia did not follow the French lead of total default on the 
American debt, but made a token payment, as did Great Britain, 
of 10 per cent., was a small but interesting straw in the wind. 


THE Two ConFERENCES AND A MoRAL. 


The really interesting aspect of the diplomatic climax which 
was reached on July 27th was that it caused little concern in any 
quarter. The most sombre warnings had been given by the 
experts against a “ failure’’ of the Monetary and Economic 
Conference. The Geneva Preparatory Commission had 
written, for instance: ‘‘ The crisis has caused national 
measures, defensively intended, to breed virtual economic war- 
fare. Failure to resolve this conflict of national economies 
will shake the system of international finance to its founda- 
tions, standards of living will be lowered, and the social system 
as we know it can hardly survive.’’ The conference duly met 
and duly registered its failure: if one can regard as a failure 
the inability of the conference to do what it set out to do. Yet 
no foundations were apparently shaken. The world went about 
its business and hardly showed any interest in the conference. 
Business even appeared to be improving. The similar 
‘failure’? of the Genoa Conference of 1922 was similarly 
followed by a general improvement in business. Yet the climax 
of diplomacy by conference reached in the summer of 1933 was 
a much bigger event than that of 1922. No doubt the people 
of the world had passed through too many recent crises directly 
affecting their interests to care much about any big political 
event, no matter how interesting it was or how world-shaking 
it ought to have been. The completeness of the diplomatic 
wreckage was almost exciting in itself, in the same sort of way 
as a thoroughly disastrous fire is exciting. Mr. Arthur 
Henderson was unconsciously symbolising the wreckage of the 
Disarmament Conference by undertaking a round tour of Rome, 
Berlin, Prague, Paris and London in an attempt to revive a 
willingness to go on discussing disarmament. It was eighteen 
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months since the conference had been opened. No progress had 
been made towards disarmament. 

While Mr. Henderson was in Rome (July 15th) the Four- 
Power Pact was signed, whereby still another curious light was 
thrown on contemporary diplomacy. Nine months had passed 
since Signor Mussolini virtually proposed such a pact. Speak- 
ing at Turin on October 23rd, 1932, he said that if “‘ the 
collaboration of the four great Western Powers ’’ could be 
assured, Europe would be assured of political tranquillity and 
“the end would be in sight of the economic crisis by which. 
we are gripped.’’ “The next stage was reached in March 1933, 
when Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon visited Signor 
Mussolini in Rome (March 18th-2oth) and agreed to a tentative 
first draft of a Pact. It was an essential motive both of Signor 
Mussolini and of Mr. MacDonald that the Versailles frontiers 
must be peacefully modified if they were not to be modified by 
war. But the proposed Pact was as unwelcome in Paris and 
in Prague as it was welcome in Berlin: in Paris because ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui cottte, and because French opinion 
was afraid—with some justification—that if the German poli- 
ticlans were given an inch they would take an ell; in Prague 
because her frontiers wholly derived from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and because it was not clear who was to guarantee that the 
revisionists would make a distinction between good frontiers 
and bad. A four-Power Pact, that is a pact between Germany, 
France, Italy and Great Britain, was manifestly impossible 
without France. The first draft was therefore revised to the 
end that France might accept it. But France was not disposed 
to accept it unless it was revised beyond recognition. 

Two months passed. ‘The draft was revised bit by bit, 
German enthusiasm cooling as French willingness warmed. 
The new draft was initialled on June 8th. France initialled it. 
The Little Entente formally decided that it had no objection 
to it. In its final form it added precisely nothing to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Locarno Treaties. 
The whole relevant part of the Covenant was transferred to it, 
sanctions and all. Signor Mussolini having launched it, there 
seemed no reason why he should not accept it in its new form. 
Mr. MacDonald having sponsored it, there was no reason why 
he should not accept it. French opinion accepted it for the 
frank reason that there was nothing left in it. German opinion 
accepted it in a spirit of boredom. ‘The tacit withdrawal of 
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the original pact had been made easy, almost inevitable, by 
the advent of Herr Hitler to power in Germany. When Signor 
Mussolini first contemplated a revision of the Versailles 
frontiers—his motives being neither wholly pure nor wholly 
Machiavellian—his background was that of a disgruntled 
Germany which threatened to pass from a Briining to a Nazi 
temper. Signor Mussolini in one of his motives hoped to stave 
off that danger. By the time Mr. MacDonald reached Rome, 
the change in Germany had taken place. Herr Hitler had 
won. He talked without restraint of tearing up the whole 
treaty, of doing something or other in the grand Prussian 
manner. He disturbed the whole face of European diplomacy. 
He killed revision as a cause. He demanded provocatively, and 
without success, for Germany what otherwise Germany had 
stood a good chance of now receiving as a gift of goodwill. 
When the Pact was signed on July 15th it was as much a 
ritual of bankrupt diplomacy as was Mr. Henderson’s presence 
in Rome. At that very same moment the Bureau of the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference in London had decided to 
“adjourn”? the conference. ‘That conference also was spent, 
and had achieved precisely nothing. 

The cup seemed full. The main sources of political anxiety 
in the world had come from armaments, financial difficulty, 
economic stagnation. With armaments was indissolubly bound 
up the relationships of the four Western European Powers, who 
traditionally initiate the wars that demand the armaments. The 
general anxiety was such that the politicians of the whole 
civilised world, sixty-odd nations of them, assembled in Geneva 
and in London, in the one place to try and agree to disarm 
physically (by a common reduction of fighting strength), in 
the other place to disarm economically (by reducing tariffs, etc.) 
and financially (by reducing exchange embargoes and the like). 
They wholly failed, although they all knew—they had all said 
—that such disarmament would serve their common interests. 
July 1933 must surely be counted an historic landmark in the 
world’s history. It marked not merely the climax of post-war 
diplomacy. It was a really decisive occasion in the sense that 
diplomacy had proved itself, despite the strongest common 
inducement, unable to do constructive work. It is an event 
that deserves, and will no doubt receive, the prolonged study 
of political philosophers. ‘There is no doubt by contrast about 
diplomacy’s effectiveness in destructive causes. It was easy 
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for the politicians of the world to start the Great War. It 
was not easy to stop it. In every participant country the 
politicians preached a gospel of holy duty to all their citizens : 
the duty at all costs of carrying on that war. 

Is it possible for intelligent people who have such an 
experience behind them not to recognise the moral? Diplomacy 
gives direction to the mass emotions of ‘‘ civilised ’’ people : 
that is of people who are politically organised. When the 
direction it gives is towards wholesale destruction of life and 
property, the work of diplomacy is terribly easy. When it 
attempts to give a constructive turn to political activity it 
wholly fails. When one thinks simply about it, the difficulty 
of understanding that apparent perversity vanishes. ‘The pre- 
war Turk as an individual was a charming person. Organised 
and armed, the pre-war Turks collectively behaved with devilish 
cruelty, as their Greek and Armenian victims knew. The 
private soldier of any army individually sees no sense in stick- 
ing a bayonet through someone’s stomach. On parade, where 
he ceases to be an individual and becomes a unit in an organisa- 
tion he feels a mixture of humour and of efficiency in his 
ability to stick his bayonet through the stomachs of “‘ the 
enemy,’ which in its turn has then become an impersonal 
conception. A man in a crowd will behave in a way that would 
be repugnant to him if he were acting alone. Conscience and 
common sense alike seem to be individual attributes, lost in 
the mob. Diplomacy is a form of mob activity. The historical 
text-books therefore are largely chronicles of war. ‘The history 
of our time differs from the history of a hundred years ago only 
in the intensity of its diplomatic unrest. "The very achieve- 
ments of scientists working as individuals add to the unrest 
of ‘‘ civilisation.’? War in the air is added to war on land 
and on the sea. Bacteriology, a science originating as a means 
of combating physical disease and of saving human life, is 
turned by politics into a means of creating physical disease and 
destroying human life on the biggest scale. 

Yet it does not satisfy thinking men merely to point the 
obvious fact that politics are a destructive agency. Negative 
criticism of such a kind is itself destructive, for the fact remains 
that the world is organised politically, and will no doubt con- 
tinue so to be organised. It is the duty of thinking men to 
help in the search for a solution to a human problem which 
in our time has reached a climax. 
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Many people now take the view that the very progress of 
scientific research has its drawbacks from the political point 
of view. Science has made it easy for the peoples of different 
countries to make contact with each other. It is proved by the 
history of our time that in so far as political societies make 
contact with each other they disagree. They disagree on the 
slightest provocation, and they find it impossible, as we have 
seen, to agree on the strongest inducement about matters even 
of clear common interest. In the days when no other means 
were available of exchanging opinions between nations than the 
sending of messages by slow trains and slower boats, the factor 
of time was on the side of the angels. Nowadays the spoken 
word can be broadcast round the world with the speed of light, 
and human contact can be made by air travel at the rate of over 
a hundred miles an hour. London, Berlin, Paris and Rome are 
now within a few hours’ journey of each other. 

It has in the past been an axiom, hardly called in doubt, 
among many students of international affairs that a greater 
knowledge of one people by another is a necessarily good thing. 
Yet is it? It is almost universally taken for granted, for 
instance, especially in Great Britain, that the League of Nations 
is a good thing, if only because it regularly brings together the 
politicians of many countries for consultation. Is it not possible 
that such a view may be mistaken? Is it not at least arguable 
that peace would be better assured if the politicians of the 
several countries were kept apart, and the peoples of the several 
countries were kept in ignorance of each other? 

The intellect plays many tricks upon those who rely upon it 
for guidance in life. Its worst trick is that it destroys the 
simplicity of one’s outlook. One of the simple facts seems to be 
that the world is divided into different types of people, differen- 
tiated by the colour of their skin, some being black, some white, 
some yellow, some red; by differing conditions of life, some 
living in hot, some in cold, some in mixed climates ; by different 
systems of communal organisation, law, traditions, morality ; 
by different languages, springing from the different, separate 
origins of the different peoples. In its original circumstance life 
on this earth is cast in separate communities, kept apart by 
those multiple barriers. It is the mind of man, his intellect, 
that breaks down the barriers, with the result that people travel 
from one racial enclosure to another, learn each other’s lan- 
guages, observe their customs. Is that necessarily a good 
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thing? It is an interesting thing to do, even exciting. But all 
exciting things are not necessarily good in their effects. It may 
be hard to believe that it would be better, not to bring the nations 
closer together, but to keep them farther apart, for the sake of 
peace. Yet many serious people nowadays are tempted to 
believe it. 

In its origin, political civilisation was the attempt to safeguard 
common interests by common sanction. It is well, for instance, 
to discourage murder or theft. It is necessary for peoples 
to have a means of regulating common interests, commercial 
and other, with other peoples. ‘The disease of politics consists 
in its hypertrophe, in its going beyond its original function and 
becoming an end in itself. The fact that governments attempt 
to dictate on matters of morality or personal taste to the people 
who elect them, is merely a symptom that politics have got 
beyond themselves. Similarly the League of Nations, instead 
of confining itself to its only real purpose, namely the dis- 
couragement of war, attempts to discourage the traffic in opium, 
prostitution, slavery : human problems not relevant to politics. 
The dilemma is that the greater grows the power of the politi- 
cians, the more people obtain a stake in its further growth, the 
more numerous, for instance, become the people who, as 
‘“‘ permanent officials,’’ get their living thereby. How can it be 
restrained? ‘The fascist suppression of the ordinary political 
machinery in Italy and in Germany is symptomatic of a prevail- 
ing apprehension of the dangers of politics. But in those cases 
the remedy itself is political, the form only being different. It 
is doubtful if it is even a better form. ‘The great need of our 
time seems to be that we should edge away from politics and 
revert to individualist ideals. How to do so is a puzzler: unless 
the politicians themselves, by the demonstration they gave in 
the summer of 1933 of their inability to serve human interests 
when they attempt to go beyond their original purpose of safe- 
guarding life and property, have made it inevitable that the 
individual shall in the future more and more ignore the politi- 
cians. The fact that the failure of the two world conferences did 
not depress or even surprise many people was an indication that 
the absurd heights to which political competence has been ariven 
since 1914 are no longer tenable, and that the descent has 
started. 

GEORGE GLASGow. 

August r5th, 1933. 
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Mrs. Lubbock has composed a vivid and almost perfect 
picture of the lives of the great Herschel and his sister by the 
skilful use of letters and autobiographic notes. She claims 
only to be an editor, but, in fact, she is a composer who, 
possessing the material and the inherited appreciation of the 
inner lives of two most wonderful personalities, makes these per- 
sons, and those with whom they were in constant contact, speak for 
themselves. In this setting the lives of William and Caroline 
Herschel form a drama, a drama which at one point verges 
on tragedy, but a drama which begins and ends with love: 

L’amor che move il sole e laltre stelle. 


Mrs. Lubbock writes : 


William Herschel’s discoveries and theories have also been 
presented in his own words, quoted either from the Papers 
which he communicated to the Royal Society or from his 
letters. Letters also are given from contemporary men of 
science to show how these discoveries and theories were 
regarded in his own time; their ultimate value must be decided 
by the wider knowledge of later generations. It was as an 
intrepid pioneer, breaking a way to new fields of discovery 
and to new trains of thought, that William Herschel appeared 
in his lifetime and as such it is sought to represent him in 
this Chronicle. 

* The Herschel Chronicle: The Life Story of William Herschel and his 
sister, Caroline Herschel. Edited by his grand-daughter, Constance A. 
Lubbock. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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Indeed his epitaph in the little churchyard at Upton contains 
the exquisite phrase invented by Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton, 
Coelorum perrupit claustra, which, as Mrs. Lubbock says, 
‘might well stand alone as sufficient epitome of William 
Herschel’s life work.’’ 

Caroline Herschel was not a mere ‘“‘ fag”? to William (though 
both she and William were ‘‘ fags’? to their elder brother, 
Jacob). She was a wonderful woman in her character and in 
her love for her relations, a person whom George Eliot might 
have created, a woman who stands alive in these pages for 
almost a century: but she was not only an almost perfect 
character. Her gifts as an independent astronomical observer 
will never be forgotten. Frail in physical form she had a 
spiritual strength which literally supplied the place of physical 
strength. She was born on March 16th, 1750, near Hanover. 
She survived till January oth, 1848, at the beginning of the 
year of revolutions when our present discontents began. She 
had lived long enough to receive the news from the widow of 
her brother of the mathematical discovery of a new planet beyond 
Uranus by Adams and Leverrier; ‘‘I might almost say in 
consequence of the discovery of Uranus,’’ writes Lady Her- 
schel to Caroline on October 7th, 1846. What memories the 
very phrase must have brought to Caroline, since William Her- 
schel established his name by the discovery of Uranus in 
1781, sixty-five years before. A new world had come since 
William had revolutionised astronomy by his wonderful tele- 
scopes and his more wonderful thought which broke through 
the confines of time and space. 

The emergence to fame of the ‘‘ immortal brother ’’? of Caro- 
line (to use the phrase of the King of Prussia in 1846) is an 
extraordinary story. Friedrich William Herschel was born 
on November 15th, 1738, at Hanover, the third of the surviv- 
ing six children of Isaac Herschel, an oboist in the Prussian 
Foot Guards. The earlier history of the family shows that 
there was great musical and practical talent, which was in- 
herited by Isaac’s children. The family were comparatively 
poor, but they were all given a sound education, developing 
all their powers of mind and body, and the influence of Isaac 
Herschel in endless evening talks on science, astronomy and 
philosophy was destined to bear great fruit. At the age of 
fifteen William was engaged as a hautboy player in the Hano- 
verian Guards, while Jacob became organist at the Garrison 
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Chapel, and this addition to the family income enabled Isaac 
to engage a teacher for his two boys in languages and mathe- 
matics. Isaac had great hopes of these boys, but in 1756 the 
war between England and France necessitated the dispatch of 
Hanoverian troops to England and these included Isaac and 
his two elder sons. They were quartered at Maidstone and 
William says “here I applied myself to learn the English 
language and soon was enabled to read Locke on the Human 
Understanding.”’ In the autumn they returned from England and 
were enthusiastically welcomed by poor Mrs. Herschel and by 
Caroline, now aged seven. In the spring, Isaac and William 
saw the disastrous field of Hastenbeck. Hanover was occupied 
by the French and the Hanoverian Army was impounded. 
William was a non-combatant and was at liberty to leave the 
forces. He did this without formal dismissal, but, in 
fact, he obtained later his formal discharge. The brothers went 
to England in the autumn, but Isaac was obliged to stay 
and did not get his discharge from the band for two years 
after the victory of Minden in 1759. 

Jacob then returned to Hanover, but William felt that a 
career had become possible in England. He had made a living 
by music-copying and concerts together with his brother, and 
when Jacob left him, having borrowed all his savings, he started 
afresh as a bandmaster for a regiment of Militia in Yorkshire, 
where he made friends and set his heart on being a composer. 
But he did not neglect his study of languages and was soon also 
plunged into higher mathematics springing out of the theory of 
music and harmonics. He was then about twenty-two, very 
lonely but full of intellectual and physical energy. In 1762 he 
was engaged as the Director of Concerts at Leeds. In May 
1764 he visited Hanover and had the joy of seeing his devoted 
father again. Caroline was then fourteen. It was the briefest 
of visits for he had to do much musical work in the North of 
England. But after his return his leisure was more and more 
devoted to the study of advanced mathematics, and he records 
on February roth, 1766, his observation of Venus. In this 
year he was appointed organist at the Parish Church of Halli- 
fax and he worked hard at sacred music and had many 
scholars. In December he moved to Bath and became the 
organist of the Octagon Chapel, a fashionable teacher of music 
and the leader of musical thought in that famous city, working 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day. Until 1776 Herschel con- 
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ducted the famous Winter Concerts organised by Lady 
Lothian, one of his many enthusiastic patrons. He was earn- 
ing a quite substantial income and he helped all the members 
of his family. His father had died in 1767. Caroline was the 
little drudge of the family, William had been always intensely 
attached to her, and in 1772 he went to Hanover and fetched the 
rather unhappy girl, now twenty-three years old. His mother 
was content to part with her so long as William paid for 
another servant. She was at first miserable and homesick. 
The artificiality of Bath did not suit her, but she threw herself 
into music and made some mark, and she acquired that know- 
ledge of mathematics which the new life of her brother William 
necessitated. 

The new life, the life of an amateur astronomer, began in 
the spring of 1773. William Herschel was now thirty-five 
and almost, or quite, in the zenith of his physical and intel- 
lectual powers. Music did not satisfy him and he was a skilled 
mathematician. He was a practical man, a mechanic of rare 
power and ingenuity and his mind had been on the problems 
of astronomy for many years. Leibnitz, Newton and Euler 
had been discussed with his beloved father almost from child- 
hood, and Isaac loved astronomy. William had from early 
days equal command over his hand and brain and now, in his 
thirty-fifth year, he began to make telescopes that would reveal 
secrets hitherto veiled from man. ‘The work at Bath went on 
but his other vocation and his new labours also went on at an 
increasing rate. He records, in 1774, ‘‘ July. I observed 
Saturn with a new twenty-feet reflector I had erected in my 
garden.’’? He joined the Bath Philosophical Society and con- 
tributed thirty-one papers on various scientific subjects between 
January 1780 and March 1781. Here he met Maskelyne, the 
Astronomer Royal, and Dr. Hornsby, the Director of the 
Oxford Observatory. ‘The telescopes were becoming famous. 

On the night of March 13th, ‘1781, Herschel discovered 
Uranus and announced it at once to Dr. Hornsby and Dr. 
Maskelyne. ‘The latter accepted it at once as a planet. ‘The 
astronomical world could not believe that such magnifying 
power was possible, but in fact Herschel’s telescopes were 
vastly superior to anything at Greenwich. ‘The news of the 
discovery and of the existence of a musician who proposed to 
disclose the music of the spheres ran through England and 
Europe. The Copley Medal was conferred in November 1781 
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and he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on December 
6th, 1781. From this point of time the career of William Her- 
schel becomes clear, and Mrs. Lubbock illustrates the succes- 
sive phases in a fashion that brooks no delay in reading. ‘The 
‘world of science realised, at first with some doubt, that a new 
thinker had appeared quite comparable with the great Laplace 
and having instruments at his disposal which could confirm, 
or possibly enlarge, the conceptions of the author of the 
Mécanique Céleste. 

One of the most interesting incidents in the book is the 
meeting of the First Consul, Laplace and Herschel, on a 
grilling Sunday, August 8th, 1802, at Malmaison. Bonaparte 
alone was seated, though he invited Herschel (and no one else) 
to join him. ‘The heat was terrific (Bonaparte said it was 95° 
in the shade and, in fact, it was more), but the First Consul 
entered upon a philosophic discussion with Laplace and 
“rather opposed’? him when, in an answer to his question, 
‘“Who is the author of all this?’’? Laplace attributed it not 
to God, but to a series of natural causes. Herschel in his diary 
has this comment: ‘‘ Much may be said on the subject; by 
joining the arguments of both we shall be led to ‘ Nature and 
Nature’s God ’.’? The period was the brief interval introduced 
by the Peace of Amiens. There is not a word against Napoleon 
in the diary, but in September 1813, according to Thomas 
Campbell,—a _ poetical witness—Herschel, while admitting 
Napoleon’s quickness and versatility, said, ‘‘ I remarked his 
hypocrisy in concluding the conversation on astronomy by 
observing how all these glorious views gave proofs of an 
Almighty wisdom.’? Germany had suffered much from Napo- 
leon in the interval of eleven years and perhaps that accounts 
for the discrepant accounts. In 1802 three of the greatest men 
of that age met in Paris and were obviously pleased with one 


another. J. E. G. De M. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


For an affectionate and devoted son to write a successful life 
of a brilliant and distinguished father is obviously difficult ; and 


* Frederick Edwin Earl of Birkenhead. By his son, the Earl of Birken- 
head. Thornton Butterworth Ltd. Vol. I. 
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in this case the task which young Lord Birkenhead set himself 
might well have seemed foredoomed to failure. For F. E. Smith, 
or ‘‘F. E.,”’ as we always called him, was certainly not a perfect 
character. "Those of us who knew him well and enjoyed his 
friendship, delighting in his brilliant talk and wonderful powers 
of entertainment, were well aware that he did not possess, or 
for that matter, lay claim to, all the Christian virtues. That of 
humility, for example, was conspicuously absent. But his son 
has succeeded, quite wonderfully, I think, in combining filial 
piety with a truthful delineation of his father’s character. This 
first volume is not a bowdlerised edition of F. EK. Smith’s early 
career—of his doings and sayings, his exploits and adventures 
in Wadham and at the Oxford Union, at the Bar, as a platform 
orator, and in the House of Commons. ‘There is an unaffected 
admiration for the brilliant qualities which achieved success, 
and a tenderness for faults, more or less glaring, which the most 
friendly critic cannot ignore. But a real life-letter portrait 
emerges; and the hero-worship does not spoil it. 

This book takes us down to the Great War, which interrupted 
the Ulster movement against Home Rule and put an end to 
Smith’s career at the Bar. It is a faithful record of his origins, 
of his career at Oxford, of his rapid rise at the Bar, of his 
achievements on the platform and as a dashing debater in the 
House of Commons. How deeply rooted his Tory principles 
were, we need not inquire. He was not a political idealist, nor 
was he deeply concerned with principles, though at my instiga- 
tion he wrote, soon after we left Oxford, quite a good book on 
Toryism. I remember also when the Tariff Reform movement 
began that he asked me to send him some literature on the 
subject ; but he soon threw in his lot with the main body of his 
Party, though he never showed any profound acquaintance with 
the economics of the fiscal controversy. 

By far the most entertaining and delightful chapters in Lord 
Birkenhead’s first volume are concerned with Oxford. F. E.’s 
contemporaries at Wadham remember with what zest and spirit 
he threw himself into the life of the College. He provided 
us with every kind of entertainment. His practical jokes 
and improvisations, his riotous adventures, his scathing repartees 
and, above all, the marvellous stories which he circulated, often 
to the discredit of prominent members of the College, made him 
an ideal “‘ sodalis.’’ As an athlete, of course, he yielded to C. B. 
Fry, the Senior Scholar of his year; but he was a fine Rugby 
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football player and a good long-distance runner. He had any 
amount of courage and endurance. When he had turned fifty 
he could still play vigorous sets of tennis. At forty-eight, when 
Lord Chancellor, after a dinner at Christchurch, he wagered 
Milligan, a famous Oxford runner, that he would run round 
Tom Quad four times before Milligan could run eight. ‘They 
ran in dinner jackets and evening shoes; Birkenhead won 
easily. 

Extravagance was one of his besetting sins ; his earnings at the 
Bar, we are told, rose in one year to thirty thousand pounds; yet 
he seems always to have been in the habit of spending more than 
his income. But he was hospitable and generous, and hosts of 
friends shared in the enjoyment of an expenditure which he could 
not afford. In later public life he was at times arrogant and 
even truculent. Perhaps he was a little too fond of recounting 
his own successes; but he rejoiced in those of his friends. He 
detested bores and was no respecter of persons. At Oxford 
he sharpened his wit in College and Union debates. Afterwards 
in public life pompous fools who crossed his path often writhed 
under his sarcasms. When he was at his best, there was no better, 
no more amusing companion. His originality and fertility in the 
invention of stories were amazing. The characters were recognis- 
able caricatures; the incidents, usually based upon some sub- 
stratum of fact, were recited with a solemn air of plausibility 
which captivated the attention. Some of the best grew out of 
adventures in the Levant with his friend L. S. Amery in the 
spring of 1898; and several of these are re-told by his son in 
Chapter VI. 

In conclusion I may perhaps repeat one (not translated in this 
volume) which belongs to the days of Tariff Reform. Bonar Law 
had to receive a deputation of Hop Growers and asked F. E. to 
sit with him. All the talk was of ‘“‘’Ops.’’ After listening for 
a time Smith perceived that there had been a good hop harvest, 
but it had been too good. There was a glut, and ‘‘’Ops ”’ were 
ruinously cheap. Suddenly F. E. bethought him of a line in 
Horace and whispered to Bonar Law Magnas inter opes inops, 
which might be translated ‘‘ ’"Opeless amid abundance of ’Ops.”’ 
Bonar Law was mystified. He knew no Latin; and afterwards, 
when his colleague laboriously translated and explained the joke, 
the Scot could not see it. F. E. said it was the very best, as 
well as the most unsuccessful, pun he had ever perpetrated. 

Francis W. Hirst. 
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THE NAME AND NATURE OF POETRY.® 


Professor A. E. Housman, the eminent scholar, poet and 
critic, has, in his delightful Leslie Stephen lectures, delivered 
at Cambridge last May, let himself go on Poetry: Its Name 
and Nature. He admits that there are many “ legitimate 
meanings of the word poetry.’? The word may signify an 
inspired composition of the simplest kind and, ascending what 
he calls ‘‘ the stair of poetry,” it may signify an inspiration 
of the heights and depths of human nature. Professor 
Housman says, ‘‘ and I think that to transfuse emotion—not 
to transmit thought but to set up in the reader’s sense a 
vibration corresponding to what was felt by the writer—is the 
peculiar function of poetry.’? J. H. Newman, while still a 
Fellow of Oriel, writing in the London Review in 1829 on 
‘Poetry, with reference to Aristotle’s Poetics,’ remarks that 
it is ‘‘a common fault to mistake a mere knowledge of the 
heart for poetical talent,’’ and that ‘‘ a talent for composition 

. is no essential part of poetry, though indispensable to 
its exhibition. Hence it would seem that attention to the 
language, for its own sake, evidences not the true poet, but 
the mere artist,’’ though in some of the greatest poets ‘“‘ the 
harmony of the verse is but the echo of the inward music 
which the thoughts of the poet breathe.’? With these views 
of 1829 Professor Housman may or may not agree, but when 
Newman himself criticises his own essay as late as 1871 his 
views and the views of the Leslie Stephen lecturer of 1933 seem 
to have much in common. Newman says that his essay of 
more than forty years before ‘“‘ certainly omits one of the 
essential conditions of the idea of Poetry, its relation to the 
affections. . . . Poetry may be considered to be the gift of 
moving the affections through the imagination, and its object 
to be the beautiful.’” Such a definition serenely defines both 
the name and the nature of Poetry. Certainly it is truer than 
Poe’s statement in 1848, ‘‘ With me poetry has been not a 
purpose, but a passion.’ Purpose is essential to true poetry 
and in fact it appears in Poe’s. poetry. 

It is both difficult and dangerous to criticise in any way the 
critical views of Professor Housman since every sentence and 

*The Name and Nature of Poetry. By A. E. Housman, Kennedy Pro- 
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indeed every word contains a matured judgment. Yet there 
is a temptation to question the statement that ‘‘ the majority 
of civilised mankind notoriously and indisputably’? do not 
““ possess the organ by which poetry is perceived.’? The word 
“civilised? is evidently introduced with a purpose. The 
“uncivilised’’ races, it may be argued with some force, 
possess this organ in at any rate a high degree. The early 
history of poetry, the very form of early literature, is evidence 
of this view. Now who are ‘‘ civilised mankind ’’? For the 
most part men, women and children who in a particular course 
of education, a very doubtful education, have been compelled to 
neglect the innate faculty which perceives poetry when it is 
presented to them. In learning to read and write and think 
they have neglected the power to sing with their soul. That 
power has become latent, but it still exists and may be culti- 
vated again into more than its natural splendour. It is a 
matter of education. We are the victims of what may be called 
dis-education in the cult of the beautiful and the moving of 
the heart through the imagination: ‘‘ Poetry is not the thing 
said but a way of saying it.’’ For the present we have almost 
lost the way of saying it, but we shall recover it when we have 
de-urbanised modern life. We must go back to Nature in the 
true sense (not the eighteenth-century sense, yet in Blake’s 
sense) and become “‘ uncivilised ’’ in the best sense again. 
One other comment on this remarkable and socially helpful 
lecture may be allowed. Professor Housman asks: “‘ Is there 
such a thing as pure unmingled poetry, poetry independent 
of meaning ?’’ and shows that there are poems, many of Blake’s 
and some of Shakespeare’s, that are “‘ ravishing poetry ’’ but 
are practically meaningless, at any rate in the intellectual 
sense. He adds that ‘‘ Poetry indeed seems to me more 
physical than intellectual.’’ But is there not another explana- 
tion? There are certain passages of ‘“‘ ravishing poetry ”’ 
which over-stretch the line between music (in the technical 
sense) and poetry. Great music has the same or almost the 
same effect of a physical character as great poetry. But it 
is submitted that these effects are not physical at all, though 
they have physical reactions. They are psychic forces—to use 
the term recently used by Dr. Barnes and Sir James Jeans— 
in contradistinction to physical forces. They affect the 
imagination, the affection, the sense of tragedy, the sense of 
spiritual incompleteness—Thomas a Kempis, in a mystical 
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passage replete with pure poetry, cries suddenly ** Without 
sorrow there is no living in love’’—the sense of immortal 
things. These forces are psychic, and whether in music or 
poetry they seem to supplement mind and body. 

J. E. G. DE M. 


* * * 


CHILDREN'S. BOOKS? 


Mr. Harvey Darton was obviously the right man to compile 
that neglected section of social, and indeed educational, history 
which consists of a record of books designed to give amusement 
or (to use Mr. Darton’s phrase) ‘‘ spontaneous pleasure ’’ to 
children, since apart from his notable contribution on the subject 
to the Cambridge History of English Literature he, as a former 
publisher, has an hereditary interest in the subject. His great- 
grandfather, William Darton, the publisher in Gracechurch 
Street, introduced Ann and Jane Taylor to English children. His 
grandfather issued from Holborn Hill ‘‘ The Juvenile Library,” 
and most of the later works of Mrs. Sherwood and of William 
and Mary Howitt. The family indeed were publishing children’s 
books for some 140 years and remained in the trade till 1928. 
It was only about forty years before the Darton family entered 
upon their charming labours that John Newbery, ‘‘ the most 
authentic founder of this traffic in minor literature,’’ published 
his first children’s book. That was in 1744. A new educational 
principle emerged in Newbery’s little book entitled A Little 
Pretty Pocket Book. ‘The new principle was ‘‘ Delectando Mone- 
mus: Instruction with Delight ’’—a sound principle developed 
on all sides in modern education. The Newbery firm rivalled in 
length of existence the Darton firm, since they were publishing 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard as late as the present reign. 

These commercial and bibliographical details are very valu- 
able. No doubt the early publishers, like their present successors, 
had to win a market and indeed Mr. Darton says boldly that 
go per cent. of the children’s books “‘ were written to pay their 
way, and the author’s and publisher’s ways.’’ But the point is 
that publishers and authors realised that the way that paid in an 
ethical as well as a financial sense was the way to a child’s heart. 
Lewis Carroll (Dr. C. L. Dodgson) from the home of lost causes 
trod that enchanting way, but it had been trodden acentury before, 


* Children’s Books in England: Five Centuries of Social Life. By F. J. 
Harvey Darton. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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The invaluable book lists and bibliographies curiously enough 
do not include (as a second edition should include) the late Miss 
Bedford’s delightful book English Children in the Olden Times, 
published in 1907 by Methuen under the name of Elizabeth God- 
frey, a book which inasmuch as it traces the course of English 
childhood through many centuries and successive literary in- 
fluences of those centuries upon children is worthy of great note 
and is, though a quarter of a century old, a good supplement 
to Mr. Darton’s book. 

Miss Bedford and Mr. Darton have especially one thing in 
common : they do not deal in “‘ a collection of queer facts or anti- 
quarian scraps,’ but tell a continuous story, in one case the 
story of English childhood illustrated by literature, in the other 
the story of books illustrated by the lives of English children. 
In both cases they run to the beginnings of English social life. 

Mr. Darton tells, as in duty bound, of the legacy of the Middle 
Ages in the field of fables, of romance and the good godly books 
of Puritanic times, as well as of the chapmen of the second half 
of the seventeenth century to our time. Mr. Darton states the 
truth when he writes that ‘‘ Bunyan, in respect of children’s 
books, as in adult literature, is alone.’? He indeed began a new 
phase in children’s literature. But his Pilgrim’s Progress is not 
alone. He wrote a book especially for children, Divine Emblems, 
which has a strange bibliographic history. But in the evolution 
of real books for real children we must not forget the influence 
of fairy tales and nursery rhymes, rhymes which, so far as 
actual books are concerned, have a French origin though the 
things themselves are English enough, as Gower, Chaucer, 
Spenser and Shakespeare knew. But the French influence in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries is undeniable, 
and we get the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty,’”’ ‘‘ Red Riding Hood,’’ 
** Cinderella’? and other well-known tales for children from 
French books. This magic interlude carries us on to the days 
of John Newbery and William Darton. 

That new age was adorned by the Edgeworths—to whom a 
deserved tribute is paid—the moral tale didactive and _per- 
suasive, an age interesting as a new though not very attractive 
educational influence. It was known to fame (apart from 
Maria Edgeworth) perhaps mostly from the influence of the 
excellent Mrs. Trimmer (Mr. Darton’s account of her is delight- 
ful and true) and Mrs. Sherwood, the famous author of The 
Fairchild Family (a story which teems “‘ with personal force 
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and vitality ’’ and is still alive enough to be parodied in Punch 
in the year 1933), rather than from the nobler influence of 
Goldsmith, Blake and Lamb. The reaction from the dreadful 
days of the didactive tale (saved from sheer forgetfulness by the 
genius of Miss Edgeworth) to the sheer wonderfulness of the 
period of Alice in Wonderland is a theme that requires adequate 
telling, and Mr. Darton has done it. The whole book is full of 
enlightenment as to the growth of true realism, which means to 
the child true idealism, and there is a certainty that we can 
never go back to times in which the life of childhood is tor- 
mented by unreal things. We have learnt, so far as children’s | 
literature is concerned, that the ideal and real are necessarily 


one. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


THE ARMY AND THE CONSTITUTION.* 


The constitutional history of the British Army is of excep- 
tional interest. It illustrates in striking fashion the gradual 
limitation of the Royal Prerogative in favour of Parliamentary 
control through responsible ministers. In Parliament and the 
Army Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Omond has set out ‘‘ to describe 
the various phases through which the problem of the political 
control of the army in this country has passed from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the beginning of the present century.” 
The conception of a standing army as an agent of oppression 
rather than as a means of defence has dominated the history 
of the British army. ‘The arbitrary exercise of force by the 
Stuarts and the military coercion of the Commonwealth 
threatened and at times deprived the people of their personal 
rights long enjoyed under the Common Law. 

The command of the army for long remained a personal Pre- 
rogative of the Sovereign and outside the sphere of Parliament. 
The latter could only restrain its activities by the withdrawal 
of financial support. Colonel Omond fails to appreciate the 
natural and very real suspicion of an irresponsible standing 
army. It was much more than mere “‘ political claptrap.’’ He 
complains that the people 


did not see that the growth of commerce entailed the expan- 
sion of the military forces, for trading communities required 
protection, which the army alone could supply. 
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In the seventeenth and the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
jy turies, while the great colonising Powers were still centred in 
| Europe, command of the sea was the best protection against 
j attacks upon our trade and against the invasion of this country 
} and our colonies. ‘The army was at best a second, and very 
} suspicious, string. here was much to be said for the view of 
{ Dean Swift (contained in his pamphlet Of Public A bsurdities 
| in England) : 


A standing army in England, whether in time of Peace or 
War, is a direct absurdity. For, it is no part of our business 
to be a warlike nation, otherwise than by our fleets. In foreign 
wars we have no concern, further than in conjunction with 
allies, whom we may either assist by sea, or by foreign troops 
paid with our money. 


| The King still possessed great personal executive authority. 
) The theory of ministerial responsibility took a century or more 
) to evolve and longer to be applied in all matters of government. 
| The personal Prerogative over the command of the army was 
j more tenaciously maintained than in any other sphere. George 
| III, with a large army under his control, might well have tried 
| to overthrow Parliament and resume the personal rule of the 
( Stuarts. Upon the Continent military autocracy as a form of 
| government prevailed and England remained almost alone the 
) home of liberty of speech and action. Fear of an army in 
| time of peace was well grounded until at least such time as 
| Parliament itself acquired control. 

When, after the Napoleonic wars, the existence of a regular 
| army became inevitable, we witness the struggle for Parlia- 
} mentary control over the actual administration and command 
' of the army through a responsible minister. The old positions 
of Secretary-at-War and Commander-in-Chief were constitu- 
' tionally opposed to each other. The former was responsible to 
Parliament and the latter direct to the Sovereign. The Crimean 
War demonstrated, what had long been apparent, that two such 
antagonistic officials could not provide the strong, united action 
essential to success in a military campaign. Sole control by the 
Commander-in-Chief was clearly impossible. ‘The only alter- 
native was his subordination to a Secretary of State. This was 
Cardwell’s primary reform. ‘‘I contend,’’ he wrote, ‘ for the 
principle of plenary responsibility to Parliament on the part of 
the Parliamentary head of the Department.’’ The substitution 
of a Military Adviser for the post of Commander-in-Chief, 
which was the logical outcome of Cardwell’s work, was delayed 
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for thirty years by the determined opposition of the Queen and 
the Commander-in-Chief, her cousin, the Duke of Cambridge. 
A compromise provided fae the abeniavetredive departments of 
the War Office should be responsible in the first place to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and ultimately to the Secretary of State. 
Lord Wolseley, who was Commander-in-Chief from 1895-1900, 
pointed out that he had no effective control and no responsi- 
bilities, and that his post should be abolished or given real 
power. Finally, after the Esher.Committee had reported in 
1904, the post was abolished and the Army Council was formed 
upon the lines of the Board of Admiralty. Henceforth the 
Secretary of State ‘‘ was answerable to Parliament . . . for the 
discipline of the army, its relations to the civil populations, its 
cost and efficiency, in fact, for everything connected with it.” 

Colonel Omond goes on to make the curious and inconsistent 
statement that : 

It is important to note that no attempt was made to inter- 
fere with the powers of the King as head of the army. ‘The 
issue of whether the King could regulate the army as he 
pleased was not raised. To have done so, would have involved 
a discussion of the controversy which has centred round the 
question of the possession by the Sovereign of some power 
which cannot be abolished or controlled by Act of Parliament. 

Constitutionally it is true that the Prerogative has not been 
curtailed, though it is equally untrue to state that Parliament 
has no such power. The law on this point is quite clear. 
Parliament has continually abrogated or limited the Prerogative 
power. A simple example is the limitation of the King’s power 
to dismiss the judges. The constitutional effect of these military 
reforms has been to transfer the exercise of the Prerogative 
from irresponsible to responsible ministers, so that its exer- 
cise is now subject to Parliamentary approval. While, there- 
fore, the King’s Prerogative continues to exist his personal 
authority has disappeared. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


War Unless—, by Sisley Huddleston,* is described as a 
pamphlet warning us of the imminent danger of war. The 
author has published many books on France and Europe, but 
never one so alarming, so arresting, so impossible to ignore. 

* Gollancz. 
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From his observation post near Paris he has watched the dark 
clouds gatherifig over the world until he feels it his imperative 
duty to tell the truth as he sees it. ‘The challenge comes with 
all the greater force from one who is not only a journalist of long 
experience but a man of cool and critical temperament. ‘The 
little book is written with a welcome simplicity of phrasing and 
a rare cogency of argument. Peace, he tells us, has not returned 
to the world because it has not returned to men’s hearts. Europe 
is divided sharply into two camps—the victors, who want to keep 
what they have won, and the vanquished, who want to regain at any 
rate part of what they have lost. All the pacts, new and old, 
all the Conferences, successful or unsuccessful, cannot hide or 
bridge the yawning gulf between revisionists and anti-revisionists. 
The League of Nations, a noble ideal, is powerless in the major 
issues, for each of its members thinks wholly or mainly of itself. 
Unregenerate nationalism is rampant in an interdependent world. 
Disarmament is impossible till the fears which produce armaments 
are removed. It is for the Great Powers, not in open Conference 
but in the peace of the Chancelleries, to save us from our doom. 
If revision is dangerous, its indefinite postponement is more 
dangerous still. ‘‘ A territorial and political revision of treaties 
which were framed in impossible conditions, which were a betrayal 
of the terms on which the Armistice was made, which placed 
minorities under hostile alien rule, which are indefensible on 
economic, historic and racial grounds, which were unilaterally 
imposed on defeated countries, which have never been accepted 
and cannot receive the assent of proud and _ increasingly 
powerful nations, must be undertaken.’’ It is a tragedy that the 
German revolution, which is the child of humiliation and suffering, 
is at the same time a fresh and formidable obstacle to revision. 
; * * * 


The discovery of television ranks among the great achievements 
of science, and it is fitting that the public should know something 
of the man who made such progress possible. In Baird of Tele- 
vision*® Mr. Ronald F. Tiltman has written a short sketch of the 
life of Mr. J. L. Baird. The author is a journalist and a close 
friend of the inventor. ‘This book does not attempt to discuss 
scientifically the various aspects of Mr. Baird’s work. It tells 
simply the story of great objectives attained after years of perse- 
verance, amid ill health, poverty and continual discouragement. 
‘Mr. Tiltman’s excellent biography,’’ writes Lord Angus Ken- 
nedy in his Foreword, ‘‘ will be of supreme interest to all, faith- 
fully chronicling, as it does, the history of a man of great per- 
sonality who set himself out to probe the mysteries of the ether, 
who struggled and attained, learning to regard both disaster and 
triumph with equanimity, who has become a world-famous in- 
ventor, and is, like ourselves, a human being.’? Mr. Baird made 
his most fundamental discovery in 1925 when he transmitted 
images in perspective containing light and shade in place of the 
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flat silhouette. Since then he has laboured to perfect his work. 
Less than two years ago, Mr. Baird declared that ‘“‘ our work now 
is to simplify and cheapen our present laboratory apparatus, so 
that it can be made available to the man in the street. The prob- 
lem of television is solved. What remains to be done is entirely — 
a matter of technical and commercial development.’’ ‘Television 
is at last becoming a commercial proposition. ‘The British Broad- 
casting Corporation regularly transmit television programmes and, 
writes Mr. Tiltman in his Preface, ‘‘ it is now estimated that there 
are something like ten thousand to twelve thousand British en- 
thusiasts equipped with television receivers.”’ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘The O’Dwyers of Kilnamanagh,’’* by a prominent member of the 
Clan, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, contains ‘‘an attempt to elucidate some 
of the leading facts in the history of a typical Irish sept’’ from 
the seventh to the seventeenth centuries. Until the Cromwellian 
Confiscation, confirmed in large measure by the Restoration Settle- 
ment, the sept or clan played a dominating part in Irish politics. 
The O’Dwyers, though not one of the great Irish clans, actively 
participated in the almost continuous succession of uprisings and 
civil war. ‘This book contains, therefore, all the general features 
of Irish history with the added interest of being written from the 
outlook of an active and closely affected Tipperary sept. In a 
work of this kind historical material is difficult to obtain and 
digest. Sir Michael is handicapped by his ignorance of Irish and 
by the destruction of many documents in the Dublin Four Courts 
explosion in 1922. ‘To some extent, however, he has been able © 
to make good this loss by research elsewhere. ‘There are several 
chapters dealing with the O’Dwyers who fought in foreign ser- 
vice and those who remained in Ireland after the Restoration. 

* * * 


Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias, in his very interesting volume entitled 
‘“Renascent India from Ram Mohan Roy to Mohandas Gandhi ’’+ 
gives a very living account of the processes which during the last 
century have led to the present position in India. The account of 
Ram Mohan Roy (who died at Bristol when on a visit to England 
a century ago) is particularly good, and Dr. Zacharias traces from 
his influence and the influence of the Brahmo Samaj, which he 
founded, the movements for reform and the social and political 
leaven which move native India to-day. ‘‘ The women’s move- 
ment in India . . . has succeeded with a swiftness and to a degree 
that would have seemed fantastic even a few years earlier.’”’ ‘The 
picture of Mr. Gandhi is a perfectly fair one and lays stress on 
his faults as well as his virtues. The book is well worth reading 
and studying. 

* John Murray. 
+ Allen & Unwin. 


